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PBEFACE. 



In the present little work, it has been the author's 
aim to relate in a plain and familiar manner, all that is 
most interesting and instructive in the natural history 
of the animals mentioned in Scripture. With this view 
he has collected, from the narratives of the most recent 
travellers who have treated of the natural history of 
the East, as well as from other sources, anecdotes of 
the habits and instincts of such animals as came within 
the limits of his design, and has thus been enabled to 
add both to the value and interest of his little work. 

In laying before the public a fifth edition, the 
author has merely to state that the whole has under- 
gone a careful revision, and is thus, he hopes, rendered 
Bomewhat more worthy of the approbation with which 
its predecessors were favoured. 
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BIBLE QUADRUPEDS. 



CHAPTER I, 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

THE CAMEL — THE DBOMEDABY — THE OX — THE ASS- 

THE DOG. 



THE CAMEL. 



Theee are two species of the camel, both of which 
are mentioned in Scripture — the camel, properly so 
called, and the dromedary. In appearance and habits 
they are very closely allied ; the principal difference 
consisting in the former haying two humps on its 
back, while the latter has one only. 

The whole appearance of the camel is rugged and 
uninviting. Its neck, which is long and pending, 
supports a small head, surmounted bv short ears, and 
furnished with a pair of eyes, large, dull, and unintel- 
ligent. Its lips are thin and projecting — the upper one 
being divided, and the two lobes or portions capable 
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of separate motion, thus serving, in some measure, 
the purpose of a hand, and enabling the animal to 
grasp and secure the higher branches of the plants on 
which it feeds. Its nostrils are of a peculiar slit-like 
form, and the power which it possesses of shutting 
them at pleasure, admirably adapts it for traversing 
the deserts of Arabia, where it has frequently in its 
journeys to encounter blasts of drifting sand, and but 
for some such contrivance would be constantly ex- 
posed to suffocation. 

The joints of the leg of the camel, and its breast- 
bone, are armed with callosities, or thick accumulations 
of insensible skin, which save them from injury as it 
rests on the burning sand. It has been supposed that 
these are peculiarly marks of its subjection to man. 
It seems more likely that they are part of those wise 
provisions by which we find the Creator graciously 
fitting his creatures for the situation for which they 
are designed. But, perhaps, the most singular part 
of the external confirmation of this animal consists in 
the hump, or protuberance, on its back, which, as has 
been mentioned, is double in the Bactrian species, 
usually called the camel ; and single in the Arabian, 
or dromedary. It consists of the same kind of fatty 
matter which is found on the backs of some species 
of oxen, the Braminee bull of India for instance, and 
is supposed to be intended as a provision against the 
time of want, to which, in a wild state, and inhabiting 
the arid deserts of Asia and Africa, the animal would 
be frequently exposed. From this source alone, it is 
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said that it can, for a considerable time, derive suffi- 
cient nourishment for the support of life.; nor does it 
die of want, until the whole substance of the hump 
has been absorbed, and applied to the general nourish* 
ment of the system. 

One or two differences between the two species 
it may bo as well here to point out. The dromedary 
is taller than its more northern neighbour. Its feet 
are larger, and though its coat of hair is changed 
annually, its variations are not so marked. In the 
camel, the hair towards winter grows very long and 
shaggy, as if to shield it against the greater variations 
of the climate to which it is exposed. When summer 
sets in, this winter coat falls off, and leaves it during 
this part of the year comparatively naked. Its feet 
are smaller, and better adapted for walking on hard 
substances; the occasional rains to which it is ex- 
posed rendering the soil of its locality firmer, and 
thus offering more resistance to the weight of the 
animal than the sandv deserts of the south. The pre- 
vailing colour of the Arabian camel is brown or black ; 
farther to the south, as in Egypt, the hue becomes of 
a somewhat lighter description > and towards Nubia 
they are mostly white. 

The camel, though to the eye of a European a 
clumsy and unwieldy animal, is held in the highest 
estimation in the parched countries where, but for 
this "ship of the desert," as it is called in the figura- 
tive language of the East, man would be unable to 
exist. It supplies the wondering Arab, especially in 
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those parts of the desert in which neither sheep nor 
goats can be kept, with wholesome food ; its milk is 
applied to the usual domestic purposes; its hair is 
manufactured into clothing and covering for his tents; 
and aided by it he is enabled to track his way through 
what had otherwise been an impassable desert. " !No 
creature," says Volney, a seems so peculiarly fitted to 
the climate in which he exists, as the camel. Design- 
ing this animal to live in a country in which it can 
find little nourishment, Nature has been sparing of 
her materials in the whole of its formation. She has 
not bestowed on it the fleshiness of the ox, horse, or 
elephant ; but, limiting herself to what is strictly 
necessary, has given it a long head without ears, at 
the end of a long neck without flesh ; has taken from 
its legs and thighs every muscle not immediately 
requisite for motion ; and, in short, bestowed upon 
its withered body only the vessels and tendons neces- 
sary to connect its frame together. She has furnished 
it with a strong jaw, that it may grind the hardest 
aliment ; but, lest it should consume too much, has 
straitened its stomach, and obliged it to chew the 
cud ; has lined its foot with a lump of flesh, which, 
sliding in the sand, and being in no way adapted for 
climbing, fits him only for a dry, level, and sandy soil, 
like that of Arabia.- So great, in short, is the import- 
ance of the camel to the desert, that were it deprived 
of that useful animal, it must infallibly be entirely 
depopulated." 
* Bnffon also speaks thus highly of this truly useful 
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animal : — " The Arabians consider the camel as a gift 
sent from heaven; a sacred animal, without whose 
assistance they could neither subsist, traffic, nor 
travel. The milk of the camel is their common 
food; they eat its flesh, and of its hair they make 
garments. In possession of the camel they want 
nothing, and have nothing to fear. In a Bingle day 
they can perform a journey of fifty leagues into the 
desert, which effectually cuts off every approach from 
their enemies. All the armies in the world would 
perish in pursuit of a troop of Arabs. By the assist- 
ance of his camel an Arab surmounts all the difficul- 
ties of a country which is neither covered with 
verdure nor supplied with water. Notwithstanding 
the vigilance of nis neighbours and the superiority 
of their strength, he eludes their pursuit, and carries 
off with impunity all that he ravages from them. 
"When about to undertake a predatory expedition, 
an Arab makes his camels carry both his and their 
own provisions. "When he reaches the confines of 
the desert, he robs the first passenger who comes in 
his way, pillages the solitary houses, loads his camel 
with the booty, and if pursued, accelerates his retreat. 
On such occasions he calls into operation all his own 
talents as well as those of the animal. He mounts 
one of the fleetest, conducts the troop, and obliges 
them to travel day and night, almost without either 
stopping, eating, or drinking ; and in this manner he 
often performs a journey of three hundred leagues in 
eight days." 
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The lawless and warlike Arab, it is said, rears, in- 
structs, and exercises his camels with a view to such 
expeditions. A few days after birth their education 
begins. They are taught to kneel to receive burdens, 
which are gradually increased; instead of allowing 
them to feed at pleasure and to drink when they are 
thirsty, they are by degrees trained to undergo the 
fatigue of long journeys, and to restrain their appetite. 
They are then trained to the course, and their emula- 
tion excited by the example of horses, which, in time, 
endows them with the swiftness and endurance so 
necessary to their future employment. 

The Arabian camel, in the largest breed, is about 
seven feet in height, but the lighter and swifter ones 
are lower. These larger animals are principally kept 
for carrying heavy burdens, and move at a rate propor- 
tionally slow. They seem to bear the Bame relation to 
the Bmall and swift breed to which the name dromedary 
properly belongs, that the heavy dray-horses do to the 
hunters and racers of our own country. 

In performing the arduous journeys across the 
deserts, which seem to be the employment to which 
this animal is peculiarly fitted, a strong camel will 
carry a lead of between 700 and 800 pounds, and 
travel with it at the rate of About two miles and a 
half an hour. Its perseverance and powers of ab- 
stinence are truly astonishing. In these journeys a 
single feed of beans, or a few dates and some small 
balls of barleymeal, with the scanty supply of such 
dry and thorny plants as they chance to meet with, at 
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remote intervals, is in general the only food which is 
afforded them. 

The camel has the power of abstaining from the 
use of water for an almost incredible length of time. 
It was formerly supposed that its ability to do so arose 
from being able, before commencing the journey, to 
imbibe this article in large quantities, and to dispose 
it in a separate stomach, or pouch, from which it 
could be conveyed to the real stomach as occasion 
required; and marvellous stories have been told of 
travellers in the extremity of their thirst killing part 
of their stock of camels, in order thus to obtain this 
supply of water. The examinations of anatomists 
have, however, proved that no such receptacle exists 
in the body of the camel, and that the whole is a mere 
fable. Burckhardt, the traveller who of all others 
had most experience on this subject, assures us that 
in all his wanderings among the Arabs, he never saw 
or heard of anything of the kind. " Indeed," says 
he, " the last stage of thirst renders the traveller so 
unwilling and unable to support the exertion of walk-* 
ing, that he continues his journey on the back of his 
camel, in hopes of finding water, rather than expose 
himself to certain destruction by killing the service- 
able creature." 

The sense of smell is very acute in the camel. It is 
thus able to discover water at a considerable distance, 
and it is scarcely to be wondered at, that, when after a 
toilsome march through the desert he perceives the 
grateful scent, he invariably bends his steps directly 
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towards it. Burckhardt relates an interesting anec- 
dote illustrative of this remarkable instinct, as it may 
almost be called, and of the dreadful sufferings which 
travellers in these inhospitable regions sometimes un- 
dergo. " In the month of August/ ' says that traveller, 
" a small caravan prepared to set out from Berber to 
Daraou. It consisted of five merchants and about 
thirty slaves, with a proportionate number of camels. 
Afraid of the robber Naym, who at that time was in 
the habit of waylaying travellers about the wells of 
Nedjaym, and who had constant intelligence of the 
departure of every caravan from Berber, they deter- 
mined to take a more easterly road by the well of 
Owareyk. They had hired an Ababde guide, who 
conducted them in safety to that place, but who lost 
his way from thence northward, the route being little 
frequented. After five days' march in the mountains, 
their stock of water was exhausted, nor did they know 
where they were. They resolved, therefore, to direct 
their course to the setting sun, hoping thus to reach 
the Nile. After experiencing two days' thirst, fifteen 
slaves and one of the merchants died; another of 
them, an Ababde, who had ten camels with them, 
thinking that the animals might know better than 
their masters where water was to be found, desired 
his companions to tie him fast upon the saddle of his 
strongest camel, that he might not fall down from 
weakness, and thus he parted from them, permitting 
his camels to take their own way ; but neither the 
man nor his camels were ever heard of afterwards* 
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On the eighth day, after leaving Owareyk, the sur- 
vivors came in sight of the mountains of Shigre, which 
they immediately recognized ; but their strength was 
quite exhausted, and neither men nor beasts were able 
to move any farther. Lying down under a rock, they 
sent two of their servants with the two strongest 
remaining camels in search of water. Before these 
two men could reach the mountains, one of them 
dropped off his camel, deprived of speech, and able 
only to move his hands to his comrade, as a sign that 
he desired to be left to his fate. The survivor then 
continued his route, but such was the effect of thirst 
upon him, that his eyes grew dim, and he lost his 
road, though he had often travelled over it before, and 
had been perfectly acquainted with it. Having wan- 
dered about for a long time, he alighted under the 
shade of a tree, and tied the camel ta one of its 
branches ; the beast, however, smelt the water (as the 
Arabs express it), and wearied as it was, broke its 
halter and set off galloping in the direction of the 
spring, which it afterwards appeared was at half an 
hour's distance. The man well understanding the 
camel's action, endeavoured to follow its footsteps, but 
could only move a few yards. He fell exhausted on 
the ground, and was about to breathe his last, when 
Providence led that way from a neighbouring encamp- 
ment a Bishayre Bedouin, who, by throwing water on 
the man's face, restored him to his senses. They then 
went hastily together to the water, filled the skins, 
and returning to the caravan, had the good fortune to 
find the sufferers still alive." 
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Dr. Shaw had frequent opportunities of observing 
the remarkable speed of the dromedary. The sheikh 
who conducted the party to Mount Sinai rode upon 
one, and frequently amused the traveller with a dis- 
play of its powers, sometimes leaving their caravan to 
reconnoitre another which was just in sight, and 
returning again in less than a quarter of an hour. 
Another traveller states, that during his stay in Al- 
giers, he was present on one occasion when the speed 
of one was tried against some of the swiftest horses in 
the country. "We all started like racers, and for 
the first spurt, most of the best-mounted among us 
kept pace pretty well ; but our grain-fed steeds soon 
flagged ; several of the Libyan and Numidian racers 
(which are so swift that they will sometimes run down 
an ostrich) held pace till we could no longer discern 
them, and then gave in, as we were informed after 
their return. When the dromedary had been out of 
sight about half an hour, we again espied it flying 
towards us with amazing velocity, and in a very few 
moments it was amongst us, seemingly nothing con- 
cerned; while the horses and mares were all in a 
foam, and scarcely able to breathe ; as was also a tall 
fleet greyhound which had followed and kept pace the 
whole time ; but it no sooner got back, than it lay 
down panting ready to expire." 

In ancient times camels were very numerous in 
Judea, and all over the East. In them consisted the 
principal part of the wealth of the patriarchs. Job, 
we are told, had at first 8000, and after the days of 
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Lis first adversity had passed away, 6000 camels ; and 
the Midianites and the Amalekites, against whom 
Gideon went forth to battle with his handful of war- 
riors, had " camels without number as the sand by 
the sea-side" (Judges vii. 12). 

The prophet Isaiah, in his sublime prediction of 
tho increase of the Messiah's kingdom by the conver- 
sion of the G-entiles, compares the glorious concourse 
to a vast assemblage of camels. " Lift up thine eyes 
round about and Bee : all they gather themselves to- 
gether, they come to thee : thy sons shall come from 
far, and thy daughters shall be nursed at thy side. . . . 
The multitude of camels shall cover thee, the drome- 
daries of Midian and Ephah : all they from Sheba shall 
come : they shall bring gold and incense : they shall 
show forth the praises of the Lord " (Isa. lx. 4 — 6). 
It has been conjectured, that in this bold metaphor 
the prophet refers to the hieroglyphics! writings of 
the Egyptians, in which the figure of a camel is put to 
represent a man. 

Two of the passages of Scripture in which this 
animal is mentioned have been the cause of consider- 
able controversy. In allusion to the worldly spirit of 
the young man, who, though desirous to have eternal 
life, yet anxiously clung to the things of this world, 
our Lord says, " It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of G-od " (Matt. xix. 24). Some com- 
mentators consider that this is an allusion to a low 
gate near Jerusalem called " the needle's eye/ 9 
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through which a camel could not pass unless its load 
was taken off. Others argue that the word should be 
" cable," and account for the present reading by sup- 
posing that the early transcribers of the Scriptures 
have committed an error in copying the G-ospels, the 
Greek word signifying " camel" and " cable" differing 
only in a single letter, which in manuscript bear con- 
siderable resemblance to each other. This supposition, 
however, derives no support from any of the ancient 
MSS. ; and as there exist, both in the Jewish Talmud 
and in the Koran, expressions of similar import, the 
best interpreters agree in opinion, that the comparison 
is so mucn in the figurative style of the Orientals, 
as to plead strongly for its authenticity. The learned 
Buxtorf quotes a Hebrew adage of a similar import : 
"They neither show one a golden palm, nor an 
elephant that enters the eye of a needle," thus ex- 
pressing an act extremely difficult, or altogether im- 
possible to human power. Our Lord may be sup- 
posed to have chosen to use the camel as an illustra- 
tion, rather than the elephant, as being an animal 
better known to the Jews. 

Another very interesting passage occurs, Matt, xxiii. 
24 : " Te strain at a gnat .and swallow a camel." Dr. 
Adam Clarke was the first to point out that this is a 
typographical error, at having first been substituted 
for out in the edition of the English Bible printed in 
1611, and regularly continued ever since. The ori- 
ginal Greek term does not signify to make an effort to 
swallow, but to filter, to percolate. The allusion 
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peems to be a custom prevalent among the Jews of 
filtering their wine, from fear of swallowing any insect 
declared unclean by the law. The expression is ap- 
plied to those who, though superstitiously anxious 
to avoid small faults, do not scruple to commit great 
sins. 

The hair of the camel is converted into various 
articles of utility and ornament. Of it artists' pencils 
are made. It is also manufactured into shawls, which 
are held in high estimation. In ancient times a coarse 
species of cloth was made of it, which seems to have 
formed peculiarly the dress of a prophet (Zech. xiii. 
4). John the Baptist, we are told, was clothed in a 
garment of camels' hair ; and Elijah the Tishbite is 
described as " an hairy man, and girt with a girdle 
of leather about his loins" (2 Kings i. 8) ; that is, 
dressed in a garment of hair-cloth. In the present 
day the Arabians make their tents of camels' hair, 
" something like our coarse hair-cloths to lay over 
goods." 

THE OX. 

Ik the earliest ages we find the ox mentioned 
among the animals of which the riches of the patri- 
archs consisted. Abraham was " very rich in cattle" 
(Gen. xxiv. 35) ; Jacob also possessed much cattle" 
(G-en. xxx. 43) ; and Job, who probably was contem- 
porary with Isaac, had " five hundred yoke of oxen" 
(Job l. 3). Even thus early had the strength of this 
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useful animal been applied to the purposes of agricul- 
ture ; for when the Sabeans fell upon the patriarch's 
herds and took them away, " the men were ploughing, 
and the asses feeding beside them." 

The ox was declared clean by the law, and was 
generally used by the Hebrews for sacrifice. Among 
the Egyptians it was an object of veneration, and divine 
honours were paid to it ; and it was no doubt in imi- 
tation of these people that the golden calf was set up 
and worshipped by the Israelites at the foot of Mount 
Sinai in their passage through the wilderness. 

The references to the ox, the bull, the heifer, and 
the calf, are very numerous in Scripture. The Hebrew 
bard compares the shaking of the earth and the reeling 
of the mountains with their forests, when Jehovah 
descended in terrible majesty to deliver the law from 
the top of Sinai, to the frisKings of the young calf : 
" He maketh them also to skip like a calf;" and in 
foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, Jeremiah 
thus denounces his countrymen : " Because ye were 
glad, because ye rejoiced, O ye destroyers of my 
heritage, because ye are grown fat as the heifer at 
grass, and bellow as bulls." Malachi describes the 
joy of God's people at the appearance of the promised 
Messiah in similar terms : "But unto you that fear 
my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings ; and ye shall go forth and grow 
up as calves of the stall" (Mai. iv. 2). 

The bull is chosen by the sacred writers to repre- 
sent the fierce and implacable enemies of the JJe-» 
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decmer s " Many bulls have compassed me," says tho 
Psalmist: "strong bulls of Bashan have beset me 
round" (Ps. xxii. 12) ; and Isaiah, in his sublime pre- 
diction of the complete destruction of the strong and 
cruel enemies of the church, which probably is to take 
place as a precursor of its millennial state, uses the 
very remarkable and emphatic denunciation, " And the 
unicorns shall come down with them, and the bullocks 
with the bulls, and their land shall be soaked with 
blood, and their dust made fat with fatness" (Isa. 
xxxiv. 7). 

But besides the adoption of this animal to symbo- 
lise the active and relentless enemies of the church, we 
find it also used as the representative of those who 
blindly and perversely turn away from God to follow 
after sensuality and sin. In this sense the prophet 
contrasts its character and actions with those of Israel : 
" The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
crib ; but Israel doth not know, my people do not 
consider" (Isa. i. 3). To "eat grass like an ox," was 
part of the punishment which the Almighty inflicted 
on the proud and tyrannical king of Babylon ; de- 
prived of reason which he had so greatly abused, and 
resigned to the full influence of the most beastly and 
depraved appetites, he was hurled from his throne, and 
expelled from the Bociety of his fellow-men, to roam 
in the open field, exposed, like the herd with which 
he associated, to all the inclemencies of the weather, 
and like them to satisfy the cravings of his appetite 
with the grass of the field : a terrible but inatruc- 
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tive lesson for the oppressors of every succeeding 
age. 

The flesh of the ox was not only used by the chosen 
people, but reckoned, when young, one of their 
greatest delicacies. It was numbered among the bless- 
ings which Jehovah promised to bestow upon his ran- 
somed people, and was classed with the choicest viands. 
The patriarch Abraham accordingly, with ardent hos- 
pitality, entertained the angels under the oak at 
Mamre with a " calf tender and good " (Gen. xviii. 
7) ; and the Pythoness at Endor could think of no- 
thing so acceptable to set before Saul as a calf fattened 
in treading out the corn (1 Sam. xxviii. 24). In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, the father set before the 
repentant transgressor " the fatted calf." The volup- 
tuous nobles of Israel, in the days of Amos, lay upon 
beds of ivory, and stretched themselves upon their 
couches, and ate the lambs out of the flock, " and tho 
calves out of the midst of the sta]l. ,, It is obviously 
the design of the indignant prophet to info em us, 
that the nobles and princes of iris degenerate country 
indulged without restraint in every sensual gratifica- 
tion which luxury could suggest*, and riches procure. 
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THE ASS. 

It is difficult for those who have seen the ass in a 
state of domestication only, and especially of degrada- 
tion such as we are accustomed to see it in England, 
to conceive the nobleness of the animal in its native 
state, ranging the boundless deserts and mountainous 
solitudes of Tartary and Persia. Animated by an 
unconquerable love of liberty, it there roves in all 
the luxury of unrestrained freedom, shunning the 
habitations of man, delighting in the barren salt 
marshes, and preferring their scanty and saline 
vegetation to the luxuriant pasturage of more fruit- 
ful neighbourhoods; despising the "multitude of 
the city for the salt or bitter leaf on the sandy 
waste." 

In ancient times the wild ass was found abun- 
dantly in Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia 
Deserta; but from these regions it seems to have 
been, in the course of ages, almost entirely extirpated. 
It is now chiefly found in the deserts of Tartary, and 
in the more central parts of the region betwixt the 
Tigris and the Indus. 

The wild ass is taller than the common variety ; 
its legs are more elegantly shaped, it carries its head 
more erect, and is altogether more dignified in its 
appearance. Its colour is in general a silvery white, 
inclining to flaxen on the upper part of the face, the 
sides of the neck, and the upper part of the thighs.. 

o 
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It has a short woolly mane, and a stripe of coffee- 
coloured buBhy hair runs along the top of the back 
from the mane to the tail. A similar stripe crosses 
the shoulders. In summer the hair is very smooth 
and silky; in winter it assumes a soft ana waving 
character, and is said during that season to bear con- 
siderable resemblance to that of the camel. 

The patriarch Job describes with great felicity the 
liberty enjoyed by those inhabitants of the desert, the 
place of their retreat, and their wild, impetuous, and 
untameable spirit: — "Who hath sent out the wild 
ass free ? or who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass P Whose house I have made the wilderness, and 
the barren land his dwellings. He scorneth the mul- 
titude of the city, neither regardeth he the cry of the 
driver. The range of the mountains is his pasture, 
and he searcheth after every green thing" (Job 
•xxxix. 5 — 8). 

In his native deserts the wild ass is remarkably 
shy. They associate in herds under a leader, and are 
so swift as to bid defiance to their pursuers, and can 
be captured only by stratagem. In Persia they are 
prized above all other animals as an object of chase, 
and their flesh is esteemed a delicacy even at the royal 
table. In describing the march of the army of the 
younger Cyrus through Arabia, Xenophon thus speaks 
of the means which the soldiers found it necessary to 
adopt in their pursuit of this animal. " This country 
(the Desert of Arabia) appeared to the eye a com- 
plete flat, and as smooth as the sea. It abounded in 
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absinthium ; and whatever herb op shrub grew there 
had an aromatic scent, but no trees whatever appeared. 
Of wild creatures the most numerous were wild asses, 
with plenty of ostriches, besides bustards and roe- 
deer, which afforded sport to our horsemen. The wild 
ass, however, being swifter on foot than our horses, 
would, on gaining ground upon them, stand still and 
look around : and when their pursuers got nearly up 
to them, they would start off and repeat the same 
trick ; so that there remained to the hunters no other 
method of taking them but by dividing themselves 
into dispersed parties, which succeeded each other ia 
the chase. The flesh of wild asses taken in this man- 
ner was found to be like that of the red deer, but 
more tender." 

Sir Robert Ker Porter thus describes a chase 
which he had after one of these creatures in the 
desert : — "The sun was just rising over the summits 
of the eastern mountains, when my greyhound Cooly 
suddenly darted off in pursuit of an animal which my 
Persians said, from the glimpse they had of it, was an 
antelope. I instantly put spurs to my horse, and 
with my attendants gave chase. After an unrelaxed 
gallop of full three miles we came up with the dog, 
who was then within a short stretch of the creature 
he pursued, and to my surprise, and at first vexation, 
I saw it to be an ass ; but on a moment's reflection, 
judging from its fleetness it must be a wild one, a 
species little known in Europe, but which the Persians 
prize above all other animals as an object of chase, I 
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determined to approach as near to it as the very swift 
arab I was on would carry me : but the single instant 
of checking my horse to consider had given our game 
such ahead of us, that, notwithstanding all our speed, 
we could not recover our ground on him. I, however, 
happened to be considerably before my companions, 
when at a certain distance in its turn he made a 
pause, and allowed me to approach within pistol-shot 
of him. He then darted off again with the quickness 
of thought, capering, kicking, and sporting in his 
flight, as if he were not blown in the least, and the 
chase were his pastime. . . . The prodigious swiftness 
and peculiar manner in which he fled across the plain 
coincided exactly with the description that Xenophon 
gives of the same animal in Arabia ; but above all it 
reminded me of the striking portrait drawn by the 
author of the book of Job." Bishop Heber, in his 
" Journey through the Upper Provinces of India," 
thus speaks of one which he saw in confinement :— 
" I saw, in a paddock near Bombay, a noble wild ass 
from Cutch, as high as a well-grown galloway; a 
beautiful animal, admirably formed for fleetness and 
power, apparently very gentle and very fond of horses, 
and by no means disliked by them, in which respect 
the asses of India differ from all others of which I 
have heard. The same fact has been told me of the 
wild asses of Eajpootana. JSTo attempt has, however, 
been made to break him in for riding, and it is doubt- 
less now too late. Mr. Elphinstone said that he had 
never heard of anything of the sort being tried by 
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the natives, though they are much in the habit of 
mounting different animals, such as the stag, &c." 
Another traveller, who visited the desert tract which 
divides Kattewar from Cutch, one of the places of 
resort of these animals, discovered several herds, 
amounting to sixty or seventy. "Wishing to have a 
nearer view, he galloped towards them , but, though 
mounted on a horse of approved speed, he could never 
approach nearer than twenty yards. A dog which 
accompanied him got close to their heels, when they 
turned and pursued him with an angry snorting noise. 
At certain seasons they leave the saline marshes and 
advance into the country in troops of hundreds, dei- 
stroying in their progress whole fields of grain : they 
are then caught by the natives in pits, but are found 
to be extremely fierce and untameable. In India 
their flesh is not at all esteemed, and is eaten by 
natives of the lowest caste only. 

The sacred writers use the wild ass as a symbol of 
extreme perversity and ferocity : thus it is prophesied 
of Ishmael, " And he will be a wild man ; his hand will 
be against every man, and every man's hand against 
him: and he shall dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren" (Gen. xvi. 21). The phrase which our 
translators render " wild man," literally signifies " wild 
ass man ;" that is, one like a wild ass in temper and 
disposition. How admirably Ishmael is thus charac- 
terised is well known. Driven from his father's house 
on account of the intractable impetuosity of his tem- 
per, he took up his residence in the sandy desert, and 
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compelled all the inhabitants round about to bow to 
bis sovereignty, or be driven from the neighbourhood: 
and his descendants even in the present day retain 
the same character of lawless ferocity. The Arabs 
may indeed be termed a nation of robbers. Accus- 
tomed to scenes of rapine from their earliest years, 
most of them know no other employment. Starting 
before dawn, they fall upon the village or caravan, and 
attack it with desperate courage, and mounted on the 
Bwift dromedary, plunge again into the desert, and 
there bid defiance to their enemies. So completely 
has the vagabond character of this people accommo- 
dated itself to the prediction, that the fact of his 
being a successful and enterprising robber invests a 
Bedouin with as high a distinction as the most chival- 
rous and daring acts would now among the nations of 
Europe. In Hosea (viii. 9), Ephraim is called "a 
wild ass alone by himself ;" or " of the desert," as 
the original majr be rendered : a proverbial expression 
which we find in use even in the present day among 
the Arabians, who employ the words "ass of the 
desert," or " the wild ass," to denote an obstinate, 
indocile, and contumacious person. 

The extreme timidity of the onager ', as it was called 
by the Eoraans, as well as the desolateness of the place 
of its habitation, is used by the prophet Isaiah to denote 
utter destruction : " Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns and briars ; yea, upon all the houses 
of joy in the joyous city ; because the palaces shall be 
forsaken! the multitude of the city shall be left ; the 
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forts and towers shall be for dens for ever j a joy of 
wild asses, a pasture of flocks 1 ' (Isa. xxxii. 13, 14). 
The rich and populous country would be ruined and 
made desolate ; and the timid ass, whose " dwelling" 
is the " wilderness," would stray through their waste 
and uncultivated fields, and repose himself in their 
ruinous and deserted houses, undismayed by the pre- 
sence of man. 

In a state of domestication the ass loses all its 
fierceness and much of its spirit and sprightliness. 
Even in the genial climate of Spain, the islands of the 
Mediterranean, aud indeed in all the south pf Europe, 
it seems to have degenerated from its original type. 
Condemned to submit its shoulders to the yoke, it loses 
the free bearing and daring spirit of the inhabitant of 
the desert, and assumes, even in the most favourable 
circumstances, the downcast look and dogged indiffer- 
ence which characterise the humble drudge of our own 
country. 

The ass seems to have been broughtunder subjection 
by man at an early period. They are reckoned, alon<* 
with the sheep and the oxen, and man-servants and 
maid-servants, in which the riches of Abram and other 
patriarchs consisted. So highly indeed were they then 
valued, that they were frequently put under the charge 
of princes and persons of distinction. Anah, a Horite 
prince, fed the asses of his father Zibeon (Gen. xxxvi. 
24) ; and when Samuel received command to anoint 
Saul, the son of Kish, king of Israel, he was engaged 
in searching after his father's asses, which had strayed. 
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So numerous were these animals in the East, that 
when the people of Israel subdued the Midianites, 
they carried away " three score and one thousand 
asses." They were then indeed so highly esteemed, 
as to be deemed gifts worthy of princes. Thus we 
find Jacob presenting Esau with twenty (Q-en. xxxii. 
25). If such a number was thought an acceptable 
gift, what shall we say of the wealth of Job, who pos- 
sessed a thousand ! 

In the time of the Judges, to ride upon an ass is 
mentioned as a mark of distinction: thus Jair, the 
Gideonite, one of these judges, " had thirty sons that 
rode upon'thirty ass colts." Another judge, Abdon the 
Pyrathonite, " had forty sons and thirty nephews that 
rode on three score and ten ass colts." Athiophel, the 
prime minister of David, and the greatest statesman of 
his day, rode on an ass ; and so late as the da)'s of 
Jehoram, the son of Ahab, we find its services still 
retained by the wealthy among the Israelites. The 
Shunamite, a person of high rank, mounted upon an 
ass, and rode in haste to Carmel, to announce to the 
prophet the death of her son, and to solicit his assist- 
ance. To maintain an animal for the purpose of riding, 
it has been remarked, was probably considered among 
the ancient Hebrews as great a mark of distinction as 
that of keeping a carriage in our own day. 

It is necessary to note the very remarkable change 
which seems to have taken place in the estimation in 
which the Israelites held this animal, in order to ap- 
preciate the meekness and humility of our Saviour's 
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entry into Jerusalem. In the time of Solomon we find 
that he collected a numerous stud of the finest horses 
that Egypt could furnish ; and so general had this 
trade become, that, after the return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, the rich and noble for the most part 
rode on horses and mules, resigning the ass to tho 
lower orders of society. Keeping this fact in mind, we 
are enabled to appreciate the prophecy of Zechariah, 
" Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee : he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass" (Zech. ix. 9). 

To plough with the ox and ass in one yoke, was 
prohibited in the Mosaic law (Deut. xxii. 10). This 
enactment is thought by some commentators to have 
reference to an idolatrous custom among the Gentile 
nations, who believed that their fields would be thus 
rendered more fruitful. Others think that it is alto- 
gether symbolical ; importing, that the Hebrews were 
to abstain from forming improper alliances in civil 
and religious life. 

The adventure of the prophet Balaam and his ass, 
when with covetous alacrity he accompanied the ser- 
vants of Balak to curse the Israelites (Numb. xxii. 
23), is too remarkable to be overlooked, and is yet too 
familiar to call for more than passing allusion. " The 
speaking ass," says Bishop Newton, in his " Disserta- 
tions on the Prophecies," " from that time to this, has 
been the slandering jest of every infidel brother. 
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Some have conceived that it was transacted in a 
vision; but it appears rather more probable, from 
the whole tenor of the narration, that this was 
no visionary, but a real transaction. The words of 
St. Peter show that it is to be understood as he him- 
self understood it, literally (2 Pet. ii. 14 — 16). The 
ass was enabled to utter such and such sounds, pro- 
bably as parrots do, without literally understanding 
them : and say what you will of the constitution of 
the ass's mouth, of the formation of the tongue and 
jaws being unfit for speaking, yet an adequate cause 
is assigned for this wonderful effect ; for it is said ex- 
pressly, ' The Lord opened the mouth of the ass :* 
and no one who believes in a God can doubt of his 
power of doing this, and much more. The miracle 
was by no means needless or superfluous : it wa3 
very proper to convince Balaam that the mouth and 
tongue were under God's direction; and that the 
same divine power which caused the ass to speak, 
contrary to its nature, could make him, in like 
manner, utter blessings contrary to his inclination." 

According to the Levitical law, the ass was con- 
sidered unclean, because it neither divides the hoof nor 
chews the cud. To what an extreme state of destitu- 
tion therefore must the inhabitants of Samaria have 
been reduced during the siege by the Syrian armies, 
when an ass's head sold for fourscore pieces of silver ; 
(2 Kings vi. 25.) It has indeed been contended that 
tho Hebrew word homer does not here signify an ass, 
but is the same as homer a measure of grain; but, 
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besides the ambiguity of the passage, supposing it to 
be so rendered, the sacred writer not mentioning 
whether it was a homer of wheat or of barley, or of 
oats, all of which were of different values, the term 
" head of an homer" is obscure and unintelligible, 
whereas the head of an ass conveys a distinct and 
definite idea. The prices, besides, at which flour was 
sold, when, after the flight of the Syrians and the 
sudden influx of provisions, everything Was reduced 
to the lowest price (see chap, vii.), shows that it could 
not be that of grain that is here quoted. 

" It is reasonable to suppose," says Professor 
Paxton, " that the ass was not the last to suffer in tho 
Biege of Samaria. Hardly treated in times of peace 
and abundance, he must have been left to shift for 
himself in such circumstances, in a place where tho 
hunger of the inhabitants compelled them to devour 
every green thing, and have rapidly sunk into a poor 
and wretched condition. How great must the famine 
have been, and bow dreadful the distress to which the 
people were reduced, when they gave three times the 
price of the live animal for that part of him which 
would yield them at any time only a few pounds of 
dry and unpalatable food, but when emaciated by 
famine, only a few morsels of carrion. Extreme in- 
deed must have been the sufferings which extinguished 
the powerful influence of religious principle and na- 
tural aversion to a species of food so disagreeable and 
pernicious ; and not only prevailed upon them to use 
it, but even to devour it with greediness." 
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TIio "burial of an asj" was, in the latter agea of 
the Old Testament, deemed the last disgrace to which 
the body of a criminal could be subjected. Iguomi- 
niously cast out into the open fields, a prey to the 
'wild beasts or ravenous birds, or tumbled into the 
nearest ditch and left to moulder into dust, .the fate of 
the despised ass was in the last degree revolting. Yet 
to this dishonourable end did Jeren iah, by the com- 
mand of Heaven, condemn Jehoiakim, king of Judah : 
" His dead body shall be cast out, in the day to the 

heat, and in the night to the frost They 

fchall not lament for him, saying, Ah, my brother ! 
or, Ah, sister ! They shall not lament for him, saying, 
Ah, Lord ; or, Ah, his glory ! he shall be buried with 
tho burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the walls of Jerusalem" (Jer. xxxvi. 30'; xxii. 18). 
" Not," says an anonymous writes, " that Jehoiakim 
should have so disgraceful an end in the vicinity ot 
Jerusalem, as is commonly supposed, for he was car- 
ried to Babylon, and in all probability died there; 
but that in the land of his captivity he should die 
contemned and neglected by the Babylonians, and 
unregretted even by his captive countrymen; and 
that his carcase should be treated with all the neglect 
with which the inhabitants of Jerusalem were accus- 
tomed to treat their dead asses, which they dragged 
out of the city and cast forth to corrupt or be de- 
voured." 
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THE DOG. 

So widely is the dog spread over the face of the 
earth, and so numerous are the races of this most 
useful animal, that it seems impossible to fix upon the 
locality of which he may more especially be reckoned 
native, or of the race which we ought to regard as the 
original type from which the others are descended. 
From the " thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice," to 
the burning heat of the equator, the dog is equally 
at home, and in all places seems to derive his chief 
pleasure from the protection and companionship of 
man. 

The Egyptians, in ancient times, regarded the dog 
as a sacred animal. Among the Hebrews, on the con- 
trary, it was held in the utmost contempt. It was, 
by the law of Moses, declared unclean ; yet we find 
that it was permitted to prowl about their cities in 
considerable numbers. The earliest mention of the 
dog in Scripture occurs during the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt. In the passage containing the 
threatening of the death of the first-born, it is used 
to mark the difference between the distress of the 
Egyptians under the afflictive chastisements of God, 
and the peace and security of Israel uuder his pro- 
tecting Providence : " And there shall be a great cry 
throughout all the land of Egypt, such as there was 
none like it, nor shall belike it any more : but against 
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any of the children of Israel snail not a dog move his 
tongue" (Exod. xi. 6, 7). In the book of Psalins 
allusion is made to its nocturnal and prowling habits. 
David compares his enemies to hungry and rapacious 
dogs, howling around the city, seeking after a prey : 
" They return at evening ; they make a noise like a 
dog, and go round about the city. And at evening 
let them return, and let them make a noise like a dog, 
and go round about the city. Let them wander up 
and down for meat, and grudge if they be not satis- 
fied" (Ps. lix. 6, 14, 15). 

The Jews probably permitted the dogs to frequent 
their cities in consequence of their use in devouring 
the offal from the daily butchery of animals for food. 
To them also was given the meat that had become 
tainted, or the animals that died in consequence of 
being torn by other beasts, the eating of which was 
expressly forbidden : " Ye shall not eat of any flesh 
that is torn of beasts in the field ; ye shall cast it to 
the dogs" (Exod. xxii. 31). 

The fierce disposition of the dog is illustrated in 
the book of Proverbs : " He that passeth by and 
meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is like one 
that taketh a dog by the ears" (Prov. xxvi. 17). In 
other passages of Scripture we find the animal spoken 
of with contempt. Thus Isaiah, alluding to the de- 
generacy of the prophets and priests of Israel, says, 
" His watchmen are blind ; they are all ignorant ; 
they are all dumb dogs ; they cannot bark ; sleeping, 
lying down, loving to slumber. Yea, they are greedy 
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dogs, which can never have enough" (Tsa. lvi. 10) : 
and the patriarch Job, in describing his degradation, 
indignantly tells his persecutors, " But now they that 
are younger than I have me in derision, whose fathers 
I would have disdained to set with the dogs of my 
flock' 9 (Job xxx. 1) ; and Mephibosheth, in the depth 
of his humility, says to David, "What is thy ser- 
vant that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog 
as I am ?" (2 Sam. ix. 8 ;) that is, not only vile as a 
dog, the lowest and most contemptible of all crea- 
tures, but a " dead" dog, the very extremity of con- 
tempt. The same expression is used by Abishai of 
Shimei: " Why should this dead dog curse my Lord 
the king ?" (2 Sam. xvi. 9.) 

It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding the 
contempt in which the dog was held by the Hebrews 
of later times, in those of the "shepherd kings" it was 
so highly esteemed as to furnish a name to one of the 
princes of Judah — Caleb signifying titerally The Dog. 
The Psalmist also gave one of his sons the name of 
Cileab. In the present day the name is still a com- 
mon one in Arabia ; a man being occasionally called 
Celb, and a woman Celba: both evidently derived 
from the same word. 

An allusion to the greyhound occurs in the book 
of Proverbs : "There be three things which go well, 
yea, four are comely in going: a lion, which is 
strongest among beasts, and turncth not away for 
any ; a greyhound ; a he-goat also ; and a king against 
whom there is no rising up" (Prov. xxx. 29). The 
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translation of this word has, however, been disputed 
by critics ; it means literally " the girded (or tightly- 
braced) about the loins." Bochart and others con- 
tend that the war-horse is intended. 

To the sanguinary character of this animal many 
references are made in Scripture. The dogs licked 
the innocent blood of Naboth ; and as Elijah had pre-*, 
dieted, did the same to that of the royal murderer, 
and ate the flesh of his partner in guilt (1 Kings 
xxii. 38). Jeremiah (xv. 3) appoints "the dogs to. 
tear," as part of the sentence of divine wrath on 
guilty and unrepenting nations ; and in the promise 
of the complete deliverance of God's ancient people 
from the power of their enemies, the Psalmist accom- 
panies it with the remarkable expression, " That thy 
foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, 
and the tongues of thy dogs in the same" (Ps. lxviii. 
23). In the first book of Kings there are no less than 
three several allusions to this sanguinary disposition : 
*' He that dieth in the city shall the dogs eat, and he 
that dieth in the fields shall the fowls of the air eat" 
(I Kings xiv. 11; xvi. 4; xxi. 24), — a fearful and 
revolting curse, intimating a violent and disgraceful 
death, without the honours of sepulture. 

" The English reader," says a recent writer, who 
speaks from personal observation, " is apt to be sur- 
prised that dogs, which exhibit so many amiable and 
interesting qualities, should always be mentioned with 
contempt and aversion in the {Scriptures. But the known 
character of the dog is, in a great degree, an improve- 
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ment resulting from domestication and kind treat* 
ment. In the East he is not domesticated or treated 
well ; and for this reason, he is there a fierce, cruel, 
greedy, and base creature, such as the Scriptures de- 
scribe him. Mahommedism, which now prevails in 
Western Asia, proscribes dogs as unclean ; and hence, 
although they are exceedingly numerous in many of 
the towns, they are not attached to particular houses, 
nor belong to particular persons. They live in the 
streets and ouen places, and subsist upon offal, with 
some uncertain assistance from the charity of indi- 
viduals. As even in the highly-domesticated condi- 
tion of the dog in this country, great numbers of 
them retain the disposition to assault strangers, it 
will be easily understood, that this disposition must 
be more strongly manifested by the hali-savage dogs 
of Eastern towns. In large towns, where there is 
much activity and intercourse, the dogs generally do 
not offer any molestation to any person in the day- 
time, or only to persons whom they detect by tha 
scent or costume to be decided foreigners; but at 
night it is very hazardous to pass the streets, and 
few like to do so alone, and never without being pro- 
perly armed. "When two persons go together, both 
armed with strong sticks, they are seldom molested. 
One person alone, and particularly if unarmed, would 
be in danger of being seriously injured, if not torn in 
pieces, unless assistance came ; as the attack of one 
dog would serve as a signal to bring others in great 
numbers to the assault. In small towns and villager 
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seldom visited by strangers, the dogs know the inha- 
bitants, and do not molest them, unless, perhaps, 
when any one of them should happen to stir abroad 
at night; but a stranger of any description often 
dares not approach such places even by day, unless 
under the conduct of on inhabitant. When the 
attempt is made, the dogs afford every demonstra- 
tion of a disposition to tear him in pieces ; and we 
ourselves, when halting on a journey near such places, 
observed powerful and resolute men, natives of the 
country, abandon attempts to enter, in consequence 
of the opposition which the fierce and savage dogs 
offered, and would wait till the protection of an in- 
habitant could be obtained. These last observations 
apply also to the encampments of Arabs and other 
nomads, who allow the presence of dogs on account 
of the assistance they give in managing the flocks and 
in protecting the encampment ; for the dogs of the 
East are unanimous in their hatred to strangers, and 
in resisting their approach. These dogs are, however, 
nearly as much neglected as those in towns, and are 
by no means to b e pu t on a level with the shepherd- 
dogs of Europe. When the party with which they 
are connected happens to be of those who assemble 
in villages during winter, the dogs maintain the con- 
nection, and guard the village from intrusion as zea- 
lously as they did the camp ; and it is to such villages 
chiefly that the above observations apply; for in 
other villages and small places, dogs are not very 
eommon," 
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OHAPTEE II. 
DOMESTICATED ANIMALS CONTINUED. 



THE HOBSE — THE GOAT — THE MULE — THE SHEEP. 



THE HOUSE. 



This animal, the most nolle and useful winch has 
been brought under the subjection of man, is sup- 
posed to be a native of the East. In the deserts of 
Tartary, as well as in other parts of the world, are to 
be found immense herds in a wild state 5 but there is 
reason to believe, that these are descended from do- 
mesticated animals which have escaped from the in- 
fluence of man, and that in no place does it now 
exist in a state of nature. In these deserts they 
associate in herds, and on the appearanco of danger 
crowd together, placing the young and the feeble in 
the centre, and thus either await the attack of their 
enemy, or make a bold assault upon it, and trample 
it to death. 

As the horse is first mentioned in Scripture in con- 
nection with Egypt, it is natural to suppose that the 
Egyptians were the earliest to avail themselves of its 
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services. "When the money of the people failed during 
the years of scarcity, in which Joseph wisely admi- % 
nistered the affairs of that kingdom, and the inhabit- 
ants still came to him, demanding bread, he directed 
them to bring their cattle in exchange ; " and Joseph 
gave them bread in exchange for horses and for the 
flocks, and for the cattle of the herds, and for the 
asses" (Gen. xlvii. 17). And when the aged patriarch 
Jacob " was gathered unto his people," and his body 
was transported with all due honour to Canaan for 
burial by his affectionate son, " there went up with 

him both chariots and horsemen a very great 

company" (Gen. 1. 9). 

In the earlier ages horses were very rare among the 
Hebrews. In the time of the patriarchs there was 
none, and after the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, their increase was expressly forbidden (Deut. 
xvii. 16). At a later period — in the time of the 
judges— the Israelites were still without this useful 
animal, though the Ganaanites had cavalry and war- 
chariots. Even in the reign of David we find him 
destroying nearly the whole of the chariot horses 
which he took from Hadadezer, king of Zobah, re- 
serving only "of them for an hundred chariots" (2 Sam, 
viii. 4T). Solomon seems to have been the first among 
the kings of Israel who established a cavalry force : 
he "gathered together chariots and horsemen; and 
he had a thousand and four hundred chariots, And 
twelve thousand horsemen" (1 Kings x. 26). 

Among the Egyptians the horse was trained to war 
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at a very remote period. When tie Israelites were 
delivered from the yoke of these oppressors, they were 
pursued by " all the horses and chariots of Pharaoh 
and his horsemen and his army," which were swallowed 
up in the Bed Sea. This overthrow, however, did not 
prevent the Egyptians from again raising a numerous 
and well-appointed body of cavalry. In the fifth year 
of the reign of Behoboam, king of Egypt, he invaded 
Canaan with " one thousand two hundred chariots and 
threescore thousand horsemen." That the strength of 
the Egyptians chiefly consisted in cavalry, may indeed 
be gathered from Jeremiah's address to the forces of 
Pharaoh-Necho, which the king of Babylon routed 
near the Euphrates: "Harness the horses, and get 
up, ye horsemen, and stand forth with your helmets ; 
come up, ye horses, and rage, ye chariots ; and let the 
mighty come forth." 

It is rather a curious circumstance that Arabia, 
which has been long celebrated for the superiority of 
its breed of horses, and to which naturalists have 
pointed as the native country of that animal, should 
have been in these early times entirely destitute of 
them ; at least, there is no mention of the horse in 
connection with that country during the long period 
which the Israelites wandered, in it, or on its confines; 
nor is it mentioned among the spoils which they took 
from such of the Arabian tribes as they came into 
conflict with and overpowered. Thus, in their en- 
counter with the Midianites, though they took plenty 
of camels, asses, oxen, and sheep, there is no mention 
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of horses. Even so late as the reign of Saul, when 
the tribes beyond Jordan strove with four Arabian 
nations for possession of the eastern pasture-grounds, 
the victorious Hebrews " took away their cattle ; of 
their camels fifty thousand, and of sheep two hundred 
and fifty thousand, and of asses two thousand ;" there 
is still no trace of horses, though so minutely is the 
spoil described that the number of prisoners is men- 
tioned (1 Chron. v. 21). At a somewhat earlier period, 
when the Midianites made frequent incursions into 
Canaan, spoiling the land and oppressing the people 
so that " the children of Israel made them the dens 
which are in the mountains, and caves, and strong- 
holds" — coming up, as the sacred historian most 
expressively says, " with their cattle and their tents 
. • . as grasshoppers (locusts) for multitude; for 
both they and their camels were without number" 
(Judges vi. 5) — there is no mention of the horse as 
forming part of their retinue, and even their princes 
were "mounted on camels'* (Judges viii. 21). The 
inference that the horse was then unknown to tho 
Arabians seems almost irresistible. 

Various reasons have been assigned for the pro- 
hibition to multiply horses which Moses laid upon 
the Israelites. Besides the express declaration of the 
danger attending a frequent and intimate intercourse 
with Egypt, whence alone they could be obtained, 
and the risk of lapsing into the idolatrous practices 
of that nation, the tendency of the possession of a 
strong body of cavalry would have been to weaken 
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their depeDdence on God, and to attribute their suc- 
cess in war to their own prowess rather than to his 
protecting care. That the possession of such a force 
actually had the effect which Moses had foreseen, iff 
evident from the words of the prophet Isaiah : " Woe 
to them that go down to Egypt for help ; and stay on 
horses, and trust in chariots, because they are many ; 
and in horsemen, because they are very strong : but 
they look not to the Holy One of Israel, neither seek 
the Lord" (Isa. xxxi. 1). 

Job's glowing description of the horse has been 
spoken of in terms of the highest admiration by every 
commentator, and its force and beauty can hardly fail 
to strike even the most inattentive reader: "Hast 
thou given the horse strength P Hast thou clothed 
his neck with thunder? Canst thou make him 
afraid as a grasshopper? the glory of his nostrils 
is terrible. He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth 
in his strength: he goeth on to meet the armed 
men. He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth ho back from the sword. The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the 
shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage ; neither believeth he that it is the sound of 
the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; 
and he smeileth the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting" (Job xxxix. 19 — 25). 
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THE GOAT. 

The ibex, or wild goat, is an inhabitant of the rocky 
precipices and almost inaccessible mountain-tops of 
the East. It is not, however, confined to Asia, but 
is likewise found in various parts of Europe. Every- 
where it delights in similar places of resort. The 
most remarkable feature in the appearance of the 
ibex is his immense horns, which sometimes measure 
more than five feet in length ; sweeping backward 
with a bold curve, and strongly marked by a series of 
elevated rings. Its hair is of a brownish or ash 
colour; a streak of black runs along the back; the 
under parts of the body are of a delicate form. 

The wild goat is remarkably timid. During the 
day it seeks the most inaccessible summits of the 
mountains, where it remains in safety; and as the 
evening advances it descends to the woody recesses to 
feed ; but at sunrise it again seeks the security of its 
accustomed solitudes. It congregates in fiocks of 
from ten to twenty in number ; and when pursued 
they leap from rocK to rock with surprising agility. 
In Europe its pursuit furnishes the hunter with the 
most exciting and dangerous employment. 

In the Scriptures we find various allusions to the 
"wild goat of the rock/' and the place of its habita- 
tion. "The hills," it is said, "are a refuge for the 
wild goats." The extreme wildness and solitude of 
its place of resort place in a strong light the danger 
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with which David was surrounded when he had ta 
flee from his enraged father-in-law to the wilderness 
of Engedi for safety (1 Sam. xxiv. 2). 

Among Eastern nations the wild goat was held in 
high estimation, on account of its beauty and graceful- 
ness. Thus Solomon, in one of his proverbs, mentions 
it with the hind as an object of esteem and attachment. 
" Let the wife of thy bosom be as a loving hind and a 
pleasant roe," or wild goat, as the word is elsewhere 
translated. 

To the domestic species of the goat very frequent 
reference is made in Scripture. In the present day 
we find two varieties of this animal browsing in 
the pastures in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
Of the one, which differs little from the goat of 
Britain, it is unnecessary to speak; the other, the 
Syrian goat, is distinguished by its long pendulous 
ears, which, according to Dr. Russell, in his " Natural 
History of Aleppo," are sometimes upwards of a foot 
in length. That this is the variety referred to in 
Scripture seems highly probable, from the allusion 
by the Prophet Amos: "As the shepherd taketh 
out of the mouth of the lion two legs or a piece 
of an ear, so shall the children of Israel be taken 
out that dwell in Samaria and in Damascus " (Amos 
iii. 12). What a striking idea does this figure con- 
vey of the inconsiderable portion of his country- 
men who should escape the destruction that awaited 
them. 

Though goats are gregarious, the flocks in which 
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they congregate are in general smaller than those of 
sheep. Bocnart supposes that it is for this reason 
that the former are selected by the sacred writer to 
represent the small army of the Israelites. "While 
seven is always used by the Hebrews to denote a suf- 
ficient or complete number, two is put to denote few, 
or very few. Thus we find the poor widow answering 
the prophet Elisha, " As the Lord thy God liveth I 
have not a cake, but a handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a cruise ; and behold, I am gathering 
two sticks that I may go in and dress it for me and 
my son, that we may eat it and die." Elsewhere we 
may find the same term employed to denote the re- 
duced state of Israel : " Yet gleaning grapes shall be 
left in it as the shaking of an olive tree, two or 
three berries in the top of the uppermost bough." 
And again, in allusion to the return of a small num- 
ber of the captives to their own land : " I will take 
yon, one of a city, and two of a family, and I will 
bring you to Zion;" and Hosea encourages his people 
to repentance, with the promise, in these words : 
" After two days he will revive us, and in the third 
day he will raise us up, and we shall live in his 
sight;" that is, within a very short time he will 
deliver them from their enemies. These allusions 
enable us to feel the full force of the passage in which 
the sacred historian compares the armies of Israel 
opposed to the Syrians to "two little flocks of kids ;" 
" two," says Paxton, " because they were very few in 
number; little flocks, as goats, from their roaming 
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■t for tho Lord, and tho other lit for the scipe-goat." 
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disposition, always are; flocks of kids, feeble and 
timid : without resources and without hope. A more 
complete and glowing picture of national weakness 
even the pen of inspiration never drew ! " 

The importance of the goat in the East, where its 
milk is highly esteemed as an article of food, may be 
gathered from the many interesting allusionB to its 
character and habits which are scattered through the 
sacred volume. Sheep and goats frequently mingle 
in the same pasture, and on these occasions the he- 
goats always take the lead. It is to this habit that 
the prophet Jeremiah alludes in his exhortation to 
Israel : " Eemove out of the midst of Babylon, and go 
forth out of the land of the Chaldeans, and be qs the 
he-goats before the flocks." And Solomon, in his 
exhortation to the diligent husbandman, speaks to 
him in the words of promise: "Be thou diligent 
to know the state of thy flocks, and look well to 
thy herds : . . . and so shalt thou have goat's milk 
enough for thy food, and for the food of thy house- 
hold, and for the maintenance of thy maidens** (Prov. 
xxvii. 27). 

The kid or young goat was esteemed a great deli- 
cacy among the Hebrews, and is frequently mentioned 
as forming part of presents to persons of distinction. 
Jesse sent one along with " an ass laden with bread 
and a bottle of wine," by David unto Saul ; and at 
an earlier period we And the patriarch Judah send- 
ing one to Thamar, his daughter-in-law. Gideon, the 
chief magistrate of Israel, and Manoah, the father of 
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damson, entertained the angel of the Lord with a kid, 
when he appeared to them in human form, and seemed 
a being of their own order ; and in the well-known 
passage in which Jacob surreptitiously obtained his 
father's blessing, Isaac had sent his son Esau to pro- 
cure him " savoury meat, such as he loved ;" probably 
the kid of the wild goat ; for Eebekah immediately 
prepared for him two kids of the goats, dressed no 
doubt in various ways, that the aged patriarch might 
choose that which was most agreeable to his taste. 

One of the enactments of the Jewish law, which 
forbids to " seethe a kid in its mother's milk," and 
which we find repeated three several times, has been 
the subject of much conjecture. The most probable 
explanation seems to be, that it is an allusion to a 
superstitious custom among the nations of idolaters 
by which the Hebrews were surrounded, who used at 
the ingathering of their fruits, with mystical rites, to 
sprinkle their fields and gardens with a substance so 
prepared, thinking thus to ensure their fruitfulness 
during the succeeding year. The fact that in two of 
the passages in which this injunction occurs (Exod. 
xxih. 19 ; xxxiv. 26), it is found in connection with 
the laws concerning the collecting and bringing of the 
first fruits to the Lord, seems to render this explana- 
tion by far the most satisfactory. 

The hair of the goat is manufactured into stuffs of 
different kinds. The long and coarse sort is made 
into curtains, pails, and other strong fabrics ; but the 
finer description, which grows under the other, is 
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woven into cloth almost equal to silk in fineness. It 
will hardly be necessary to remind the reader, that 
the tabernacle of Moses was covered with curtains 
of goats' hair, woven by the women of Israel in tho 
wilderness. 

Under the Mosaic law, the goat was selected to 
prefigure the Saviour. On the day of expiation the 
high priest received from the congregation two he- 
goats and presented them before the Lord at the door 
of the tabernacle: he then cast lots upon the two 
goats, " one lot for the Lord, and the other for the 
scape-goat;" and one was offered in sacrifice as a 
type of the death of Christ, while the other was pre- 
served alive and let loose in the wilderness, to denote 
his future resurrection. 
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THE MULE 

Is an animal of a hybrid breed, between the horse 
and the ass. It possesses all the patience and hardi- 
hood of the latter with not a little of its stubborn- 
ness, " obstinate as a mule" having long passed into 
a proverb. In some respects it is superior to the 
horse : it is more sure-footed, more persevering, and, 
though it wants its showy headlong bearing, it can 
endure more fatigue, and is held in general estimation 
in occupations where perseverance and security are 
required. 

Like the ass, to which in general it bears the 
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strongest resemblance, the mule is found in greatest; 
perfection in warm climates. Sir John Malcolm as- 
sures us that " in almost all the other provinces of 
Persia except Khorassan, mules are in more general 
use than camels; and their extraordinary strength 
and activity, combined with their power of endurmg 
fatigue, place this animal, in the estimation of the 
natives of Persia, next to the horse, and their breed 
is hardly an object of inferior care." In the mountain- 
ous regions of the Andes and the Alps the services of 
the mule are highly appreciated, bearing as it does 
its burden over stony and precipitous tracts, with un- 
equalled power, sagacity, and safety. 

We do not find the use of mules mentioned in 
Scripture till the time of David. From 2 Sam. xiii. 29, 
we learn that the animal was then held in such high 
estimation that it was ridden by the king's sons ; and 
though Absalom had chariots and horses at command, 
we find him in the hour of conflict mounted upon a 
mule (2 Sam. xviii. 9). Even David had a choice 
mule, an animal of state, upon which, when about to 
anoint Solomon king in his own lifetime, he directs 
his officers to " cause Solomon to ride upon mine own 
mule" (1 Kings i. 33) ,* and he appeared so mounted 
in the regal procession. Absalom also rode on a mule 
when, in the wood of Ephraim, he went under the 
boughs of a great oak, and was caught by the hair of 
his head among the branches. At a later period, when 
at the prayer of Elisha, it pleased Jehovah to punish 
Ahab king of Israel, and his idolatrous people, the 
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first care of that wicked monarch was "to save the 
horses and mules alive." So deeply interested was he 
in their preservation, that he divided the country be- 
tween himself and Ohadiah, " to pass through it : 
Ahab went one way by himself, and Obadiah another 
way by himself" (1 Kings xviii. 6), in quest of the 
necessary supply of food and water to save those 
valuable animals from the.impending destruction. 

The passage in Genesis (xxxvi. 24), in which the 
word " mule occurs, is now generally admitted to 
be a mis-translation, the original word never being 
used to denote this animal. The Chaldee paraphrase 
renders it giants, which, it has been argued, is much 
more likely to be the real meaning, it being more 
probable that mention would be made of the circum- 
stance of Allah's meeting and combating such for- 
midable people as the Emims, as the Samaritan version, 
renders it, who were as tall as the Anakims, and 
passed for giants as well as they (Deut. ii. 10), 
than that he discovered " hot springs," as the Septua- 
gint translates the word, or " mules" as it is ren- 
dered in our version ; either of which were of course 
rather the effects of chance than of art or reason. 

It has, on the other hand, been argued that in 
the passage referred to, it is the intention of Moses 
to censure the misguided and preposterous industry 
of Anah, who, not satisfied with the numerous flocks 
and herds which the bounty of Providence had be- 
stowed on his family, contrived a new and spurious 
breed of animals, unknown to Nature, and contrary 
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to the laws which govern her operations ; " it being 
impossible/' says an able writer, " on any other sup- 
position to account for the peculiar and emphatic 
phrase which Moses employs: 'This was that Anah,' 
&c." In two other passages of Scripture we find the 
sacred writers using the same form of expression, 
and in both it refers to persons of no common rank 
and character. The first is Ahaz (2 Chron. xxviii. 
19,22): This is that king 'Ahaz who made Judah 
naked, and transgressed sore against the Lord." 
The second is to Pharaoh, king of Egvpt (Ezek. 
xxxi. 18). " Can any good reason be given," asks 
Paxton, the writer who has most recently and 
learnedly entered upon the discuqgion of this subject, 
" why the inspired writer speaks of an obscure duke 
of the Horites who kept his father's asses, and of an 
action so enveloped in darkness, that it is impossible 
to ascertain its real character, in the same energetic . 
terms as of the flagrant wickedness of Ahaz, the king 
of Judah, and the fate of Pharaoh, the most powerful 
monarch of his time P Admitting that the passage 
ought to be interpreted as referring to Anah's attack 
and defeat of the Emims, the Jewish legislator can 
scarcely be vindicated in the use of such a phrase ; 
but if Anah, contrary to the will of his Creator, clearly 
inscribed on his works, contrived a method of pro- 
ducing a new and spurious breed of animals, the Spirit 
of inspiration had the same reason to fix a mark of 
infamy on his name as long afterwards on that of 
Ahaz the profligate ruler of his chosen people." 
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To add to the difficulty of deciding the point, the 
Syriac version renders the disputed word " waters," 
and Dr. Boothroyd argues that this is the correct 
translation. " The probability is," says a writer from 
whom we are sorry to differ in opinion, " Anah, while 
feeding his father s asses, discovered a copious spring 
or lake : this would certainly, in that arid region, 
be considered an event of sufficient importance to be 
recorded ; and it might be the asses which led him to 
make the discovery, as these animals as well as 
camels have the reputation of being very sagacious 
in the discovery of water. Dr. Boothroyd renders 
the passage thus : ' It was this Anah that found the 
waters in the wilderness as he fed the asses of Zibeon 
his father.' " 

THE SHEEP. 

" Thebb probably is not a species amongst our 
domesticated animals," says Professor Bell, in his 
"History of British Quadrupeds," "which in all its 
historical relations is so interesting as the sheep. Its 
early domestication ; its employment as the subject of 
the first sacrifices ; its typical character as an offering 
of atonement; its importance as forming the prin- 
cipal wealth of the early patriarchs ; its various con- 
nection, in short, with the political, the religious, and 
the domestic customs of those primitive magnates of 
the Jewish nation, are all of them subjects affording 
ftmple food for deep and delightful reflection. The 

- » 
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relation which existed between the patriarchal shep- 
herds and their flocks was indeed of so intimate andeven 
affectionate a nature, as to have afforded the subject 
of many of the most beautiful and touching parables 
and moral illustrations in the sacred writings. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the unequalled appeal 
of Nathan to David; to the still higher and pro- 
phetic allusion to the character of the Messiah, and 
to the sublime illustration of the beneficence of * the 

freat Shepherd of Israel,' in the beautiful and well- 
nown pastoral psalm. But the historical interest 
attached to this animal does not stop here : the cus- 
toms observed in the treatment of trie flocks by the 
Bhepherds of the Eastern nations in the present day, 
oiler numerous and highly important coincidences 
with those incidentally alluded to, or more distinctly 
described, in the Scriptures.' 1 

Two distinct races of this animal are in the pre- 
sent day found inhabiting Syria and Palestine: the 
Bedouin variety, which scarcely differs from that of 
our own country, and the fat-tailed species, which 
has been an object of wonder to every traveller from 
the time of Herodotus. This species, which greatly 
outnumbers the other, is found in highest perfection 
in the countries with which the Hebrews were most 
conversant, which, together with the injunctions of 
the Jewish legislator regarding the sacrifice of the 

Seace-offerinff, and the minute directions as to the 
isposal of the rump (Lev. iii. 9), render it highly 
probable, that of this species the flocks of the patn- 
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archs consisted. Dr. Eussell, in his " Natural His- 
tory of Aleppo," says, that the carcase of a common 
sheep of this sort, without the head, feet, skin, &c, 
weighs from sixty to eighty pounds, of which the tail 
alone is usually fifteen pounds, and that the animal is 
sometimes fattened to such a degree, as to weigh one 
hundred and fifty pounds, the tail being one-third of 
the whole. To preserve these unwieldly appendages 
from injury the Arabs affix a piece of thin board to 
the unaer part, and to some of them it is even neces- 
sary to attach wheels ! The mutton of these sheep is 
said, to be very good. The fat of the tail is employed 
as a substitute for butter and oil, and when eaten 
with it the boiled rice, which forms a standard dish 
in the East, is peculiarly palatable. To command the 
tail of a British sheep to be offered in sacrifice, 
might well excite surprise; but our wonder ceases 
when we are told of the extreme richness and delicacy 
of that part of this remarkable animal, which was so 
particularly specified in the statute. 

Of the immense herds of sheep possessed by the 
Hebrews, we are enabled to form an opinion from 
many passages of Scripture. Job, we read, possessed 
at first 7000, and after the return of his prosperity 
14,000. Mesha, king of the Moabites, paid to the king 
of Israel a yearly tribute of " an hundred thousand 
lambs, and an equal number of rams with the wool" 
(2 Kings iii. 4). In the war which the tribe of 
Reuben waged with the Hagarites, they drove away 
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" two hundred and fifty thousand sheep' * (1 Chron. 
v. 21). At the dedication of the Temple, Solomon 
offered in sacrifice "an hundred and twenty thou- 
sand ;" and at the feast of the Passover, Josiah, the 
king of Judah, " gave to the people, of the flock, 
lambs and kids, all for the Passover offerings, for all 
that were present, to the number of thirty thousand, 
and three thousand bullocks; these were of the 
king's substance" (2 Chron. xxxv. 7). 

Jehovah is in Scripture often introduced in the 
character of a shepherd guiding and tending his flock, 
and leading them by the still waters of his precepts, 
that there they may find rest and peace. The prophet 
Ezekiel speaks of him in this character, when re- 
ferring to the return of Israel from the land of their 
captivity under his Almighty protection : " As a 
shepherd seeketh out his flock in the day that he is 
among his sheep that are scattered: so will I seek 
out my sheep, and will deliver them out of all places 
where they nave been scattered in the cloudy and 
dark day. And I will bring them out from the 
people, and gather them from the countries, and will 
bring them to their own land, and feed them upon the 
mountains of Israel by the rivers and in all the in- 
habited places of the country" (Ezek. xxxiv. 12). 

The extreme gentleness and simplicity of this animal, 
particularly in its earlier years, has been chosen by in- 
spiration to represent, or symbolize, the Redeemer: 
" And I beheld, and lo ! in the midst of the throne, 
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and of the four living creatures, and in the midst of 
the elders, stood a lamb as it had been slain" (Bey. 
v. 6). "Behold," said the Baptist, "the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world" (John 
i. 29) ; and Isaiah foretelleth Christ's sufferings in 
these words : " He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he 
openeth not his mouth" (Isa. liii. 7). 
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CHAPTER in. 
BEASTS OF PBEY. 



THE LION — THE &EOPABD — THE BEAK — THE JAOELilr— 

THE FOX. 



THE LION 



Is an inhabitant of the deserts of Africa and Asia. In 
ancient times it was very numerous in Syria and 
Asia Minor. Its principal locality in the present 
day seems to be the arid deserts of Africa, and the 
warmer and more thinly peopled parts of India. 
Prom the great strength with which it has been en- 
dowed, the lion has been denominated the king of 
beasts. "When full grown it measures about eight 
feet from the point of the muzzle to the insertion of 
the tail. Its general colour is tawny yellow, but 
there seems to be considerable variations in this re- 
spect ; those of Southern Africa, being sometimes 
found of a very dark colour, especially the mane and 
upper parts : while those of India are in general of a 
pale yellow. 

From the nature of his bodily structure, the lion 
is an animal of the most formidable description. Hia 
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head is particularly large, bis jaws of immense 
strength ; his shoulders and chest have a depth and 
capacity far exceeding all animals of his size. His 
pliable and sinewy frame, and the resistless fury of 
bis attacks,- enable him to make the buffalo, the wild 
horse, and the ox, an easy prey. Sparman relates an 
anecdote of a lion at the Cape of Good Hope seizing 
a heifer in his mouth ; and though the legs dragged 
upon the ground, yet he seemed to carry it off with 
much about the same ease that a cat does a rat. A 
more recent traveller in Southern Africa also mentions 
an instance of a lion carrying off a two years old 
heifer ; and though followed on the spoor or track for 
fully five hours, by a party on horseback, throughout 
the whole distance the carcase of the heifer was only 
once or twice discovered to have touched the ground. 
Formidable as the lion is, however, to the inhabit- 
ants of the desert, it seldom attacks man, unless when 
very sorely pressed by hunger, or in self-defence. Its 
favourite food seems to be the various species of the 
deer and the antelope, which abound in the plains of 
Africa and jungles of India* It is also fonxl of attack* 
ing the horse ; and will sometimes follow travellers 
almost incredible distances, in order to take advantage 
of a favourable opportunity to seize its prey, " Lucas 
Van Vunsen, a Vee boor," says a writer already re- 
ferred to, " was riding across the open plains near 
the little Fish River one morning about daybreak, 
and observing a lion at a distance, he endeavoured to 
avoid it by making a wide circuit. There were 
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thousands of springboks scattered over the extensive 
flats ; but the lion, from the open nature of the 
country, had been unsuccessful in hunting. Lucas 
soon perceived that it was not disposed to ]et him 
pass without further parlance, and that it was rapidly 
approaching to the encounter; and being without 
his rifle, and otherwise little inclined to a closer ac- 
quaintance, he turned off at right angles, laid the 
sjambak freely to his horse's flanks, and galloped for 
life. But it was too late : the horse was fagged, and 
bore a heavy man on its back. The lion was fresh 
and furious with hunger, and came down upon him 
like a thunderbolt. In a few seconds it overtook, 
and, springing up behind Lucas, brought horse and 
man in an instant to the ground. Luckily the poor 
boor was unhurt; and the lion was too eager in 
worrying the horse to pay any immediate attention 
to the rider. Hardly knowing how he escaped, he 
contrived to scramble out of the fray, and reached the 
nearest house in safety." 

In Southern Africa the colonists occasionally find 
it necessary to combine all their force to hunt the 
lion, in order to free themselves from such a trouble- 
some neighbour. Mr. Thompson supplies us with a 
personal adventure of this description, which affords 
a lively description of the scenes to which such an 
affair usually gives rise. " I was then residing on my 
farm or location at Bavion's River, in the neighbour- 
hood of which numerous herds of large game, and 
consequently beasts of prey, are abundant. One 
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night a Hon, which had previously purloined a few 
sheep out of the kraal, came down and killed my 
riding-horse, about a hundred yards from the door of 
my cabin. Knowing that the lion, when he does not 
carry off his prey, usually conceals himself in the 
vicinity, and is, moreover, very apt to be dangerous 
by prowling about the place in search of more game, 
I resolved to have him destroyed or dislodged without 
delay. I therefore sent a messenger round the loca- 
tion to invite all who were willing to assist in the 
foray to repair to the place of rendezvous as speedily 
as possible. In an hour every man of the party (with 
the exception of two pluckless fellows who were kept 
at home by the women) appeared, ready mounted and 
armed. We were also reinforced by about a dozen of 
the Bastaard Hottentots, who resided at that time 
upon our territory as tenants or herdsmen ; an active 
and enterprising, though rather an unsteady, race of 
men. 

" The first point was to track the lion to his covert: 
this was effected by a few of the Hottentots on foot. 
Commencing from the spot where the horse was killed, 
we followed the spoor through grass and gravel and 
brushwood, with astonishing ease and dexterity, where 
an unexperienced eye could discern neither footprint 
nor mark of any kind, until at length we fairly tracked 
him into a large bosch or straggling thicket of brush- 
wood and evergreens, about a mile distant. 

" The next object was to drive him out of this re- 
treat, in order to attack him in a close phalanx with 
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more safety and effect. The approved mode in such 
cases is, to torment him with dogs till he abandons 
his covert, and stands at bay in the open plain. Tbo 
whole band of hunters then march forward together, 
and fire deliberately, one by one. If he does not 
speedily foil, but grows angry and turns upon his 
enemies, they must stand close in a circle, and turn 
their horses rear outwards, some holding them fast by 
the bridles, while the others kneel to take a steady 
aim at the lion as he approaches, sometimes up to the 
very horses' heels, crouching every now and then as if 
to measure the distance and strength of his enemies. 
This is the moment to shoot him fairly in the forehead 
or some other mortal part. If they continue to wound 
him ineffectually till he waxes furious and desperate, 
or if the horses, startled by his terrific roar, grow 
frantic with terror, and burst loose, the business be* 
comes rather serious, and may end in mischief, espe- 
cially if the party are not men of courage, coolness, 
and experience. The frontier boors are, however, 
generally such excellent marksmen, and withal so cool 
and deliberate, that they seldom fail to shoot him 
dead as soon as they get within a fair distance. 

"In the present instance we did not manage 
matters quite so scientifically. The Bastaards, after 
recounting to us all these and other sage laws of 
lion-hunting, were themselves the first to depart from 
them. Finding that with the few indifferent hounds 
we had made little impression on the enemy, they 
divided themselves into two or three parties, and rode 
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I the jungle firing into the spot where the doga 
barking round him, but without effect. At 
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length, after some hours spent in thus beating about 
the bush, the Scottish blood of some of my countrymen 
began to get impatient, and three of them announced 
their determination to break in and beard the lion in 
his den, provided three of the Bastaards (who were 
superior marksmen) would support them, and follow 
up their fire should the enemy venture to give battle. 
Accordingly, in they went (in spite of the warnings of 
some more prudent men) to within fifteen or twenty 
paces of the spot where the animal lay concealed. He 
was couched among the roots of a large evergreen, 
but with a small space of open ground on one side of 
it ; and they fancied, on approaching, that they saw 
him distinctly glaring at them, under the foliage. 
Charging the Eastaards to stand firm and level fair 
should they miss, the Scottish champions let fly toge- 
ther, and struck— not the lion, as it afterwards proved, 
but a great block of red stone, beyond which ne was 
actually lying. "Whether any of the shot grazed him 
is uncertain ; but, with no other warning than a furi- 
ous growl, forth he bolted from the bush. The rascally 
Bastaards, in place of pouring their volley upon him, 
instantly turned and ran, helter-skelter, leaving him 
to do his pleasure upon the defenceless Scots, who, 
with empty guns, were tumbling over each other in 
their hurry to escape the clutch of the rampant 
savage. In a twinkling he was upon them, and, 
with one stroke of his paw, dashed the nearest to 
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the ground. The scene was terrific! There stood 
the lion, with his foot upon his prostrate foe, looking 
round in conscious pride upon the bands of his as- 
sailants, and with a port the most noble and imposing 
that can be conceived. It was the most magnificent 
thing I ever witnessed. The danger of our friends, 
however, rendered it at the moment too terrible to 
enjoy either the grand or the ludicrous part of the 
picture. We expected every instant to see one or 
more of them torn in pieces ; nor, though the rest 
of the party were standing within fifty paces, with 
their guns cocked and levelled, durst we fire for 
their assistance. One was lying under the lion's 
feet, and the others scrambling towards us in such 
a way as to intercept our aim upon the animal. All 
this passed more rapidly than I have described it; 
but luckily the lion, after steadily surveying us for a 
few seconds, seemed willing to be quit on fair terms, 
and, with a fortunate forbearance, turned calmly 
away; and driving the snarling dogs like rats from 
among his heels, bounded over the adjoining thicket 
like a cat over a footstool, clearing brakes and bushes 
twelve or fifteen feet high, as readily as if they had 
been tufts of grass, and, abandoning the jungle, re- 
treated towards the mountains. 

" After ascertaining the state of our rescued com- 
panion, who fortunately had sustained no other injury 
than a slight scratch on the back and a severe bruise 
on the ribs from the force with which the animal had 
dashed him to the ground, we renewed the chase with 
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Hottentots and hounds in full cry. In a short time 
we again came up with the enemy, and found him 
standing at bay under an old mimosa tree by the side 
of a mountain stream, which we had distinguished by 
the name of the Douglas Water. The dogs were 
barking round, but afraid to approach him, for he was 
now beginning to growl fiercely, and to brandish his 
tail in a manner that showed he was meditating mis- 
chief. The Hottentots, by taking a circuit between 
him and the mountain, crossed the stream and took a 
position on the top of a precipice, overlooking the 
place where he stood. Another party occupied a po- 
sition on the other side of the glen, and placing tho 
poor fellow thus between two fires, which confused 
his attention and prevented his retreat, we kept bet- 
tering at him without truce or mercy, till he fell, 
unable again to grapple with us, covered with wounds 
and glory." 

When tracking the caravan, the lion steals cau- 
tiously along: not the slightest noise gives notice 
of its presence till a favourable opportunity offers, 
when, uttering a tremendous growl, it springs at once 
upon its victim. Should it, however, miss its aim, it 
does not pursue the prey, but returns sullenlv to its 
lair. When the object of pursuit is the antelope, it 
alters its plan of operations. It pursues these during 
the night, when darkness in some measure prevents 
their escape : placing its mouth close to the ground, 
it utters a tremendous roar, which has been described 
as " one of the most horrid sounds in nature, which 
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tlio stoutest hearted can scarcely hear without trem- 
bling." The affrighted animals run about and endea- 
vour to escape, and the noise which they thus make 
betrays them to their pursuer. Having discovered 
their position, the lion creeps silently along till it can 
Bering upon them with unerring certainty. It is, 
however, during the war of elements, when the thun- 
der growls and the lightning flashes, and the rain is 
pouring down in torrents, that the lion is said to be 
m its glory. In such scenes as these, when all other 
animals crowd together and stand in terror and awe, 
the lion affords the grandest displays of his power, 
ranging undismayed among the affrighted animals, 
and carrying blood and slaughter among whole herds. 

The mane, by which the lion is distinguished, and 
from which its appearance derives much of its majesty, 
is peculiar to the male. The female is, however, more 
graceful and agile, and is infinitely fiercer. She usually 
selects for a den or place of retreat some secluded and 
almost inaccessible covert. Prom two to four young 
ones are produced at a litter, over which both the 
male and female watch with most exemplary anxiety. 
The cubs are very small, and, though born with their 
eyes open, continue helpless for weeks. At first the 
male cubs have no appearance of mane; the tuft 
which terminates the tail is also wanting in both 
sexes. These do not make their appearance till the 
third year, and it is not before the seventh that the 
animal attains maturity. 

The lion is an inhabitant of the plains, rather than 
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of the wooded or alpine country. In India, where from 
the luxuriance of the vegetation the lower country 
bears the character of a thick jungle, he has ample 
shade ; but in Africa, where it is rather that of an 
arid desert, almost the only places where there is 
anything like luxuriant vegetation being the banks of 
the rivers, it has lees choice of a place of retreat, and 
is sometimes started from a patch of rushes. Burchell, 
in his ,c Travels in Africa," records an interesting en- 
counter which he had with a pair in such a situation. 
" The day was exceedingly pleasant, and not a cloud 
was to be seen. For a mile or two we travelled along 
the banks of the river, which in this part abounded in 
tall mat rushes. The dogs seemed much to enjoy 
prowling about and examining every bushy place, and 
at last met with some object among the rushes which 
caused them to Bet up a most vehement and deter- 
mined barking. We explored the spot with caution, 
as we suspected, from the peculiar tone of their bark, 
that it was, what it proved to be, lions. Having en- 
couraged the dogs to drive them out, a task which 
they performed with great willingness, we had a full 
view of an enormous black maned lion and lioness. 
The latter was seen only for a minute, as'she made 
her escape up the river under concealment of the 
rushes, but the lion came steadily forward and stood 
still to look at us. At this moment we felt our situa- 
tion not free from danger, as the animal seemed to be 
preparing to spring upon us, and we were standing 
on the bank at the distance of only a few yards from 
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him, most of us being on foot and unarmed, without 
any visible possibility of escaping. I had given up 
my horse to the hunters and was on foot myself, but 
there was no time to flee, and it was useless to at* 
tempt avoiding him. Poor Truy was in great alarm ; 
she clasped her infant to her bosom, and screamed out 
as if she thought her destruction inevitable, calling 
anxiously to those who were nearest the animal, 
* Take care ! take care !' In her fear for my safety, 
she half insisted upon my moving further off. I how-* 
ever stood well upon my guard, holding my pistol in 
my band with my finger upon the trigger ; and those 
who had muskets kept themselves prepared in the 
same manner. But at this instant the dogs flew boldly 
in between us and the lion, and, surrounding him, 
kept him at bay by their violent and resolute barking. 
The courage of these faithful animals was most ad- 
mirable : they advanced up to the side of the huge 
beast and stood, making the greatest clamour in his 
face, without the least appearance of fear. The lion, 
conscious of his strength, remained unmoved at their 
noisy attempts, and kept his head turned towards us. 
At one moment the dogs, perceiving his eye thus en- 
gaged, had advanced close to his feet, and seemed as if 
they would actually seize hold of him : but they paid 
dearly for their imprudence; for, without discomposing 
the majestic and steady attitude in which he stood fixed, 
he merely moved his paw, and at the next instant I 
beheld two lying dead. In doing this he made so little 
exertion, that it was scarcely perceptible by what means 
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they had been killed. Of the time which we gained 
by this interference of the dogs, not a moment was 
lost: we fired upon him; one of the balls went 
through his side just between the short ribs, and the 
blood began to flow; but the animal still remained 
standing in the same position. We had now no 
doubt that he would spring upon us : every gun was 
instantly reloaded; but happily we were mistaken, 
and were not sorry to see him move quietly away, 
though I had hoped in a few minutes to have been 
enabled to take hold of his paw without danger. 

The allusions to the lion are so frequent in Scrip- 
ture, that a mere enumeration of them would occupy 
no inconsiderable space. "We can afford room for the 
most striking only. Its strength is a frequent subject 
of remark. Solomon pronounces the lion the strongest 
among beasts. (Prov. xxx. 30.) And the Psalmist, 
in his pathetic lamentation for Saul and Jonathan, 
says, "they were swifter than eagles; they were 
stronger than lions." His undaunted courage has 
also been made the subject of some very beautiful and 
sublime figures. Thus Isaiah, in denouncing the folly 
of those among his countrymen who put their trust in 
Egypt, says, " Thus hath the Lord spoken unto me, 
Like as the lion and the young lion roaring on his 
prey, when a multitude of shepherds is called forth 
against him, he will not be afraid of their voice, nor 
abase himself for the noise of them : so shall the Lord 
of Hosts come down to fight for Mount Zion, and for 
the hill thereof" (Isa. xxxi. 4). The fierce and 
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davngo courage of this destroyer is described with 
great energy and eloquence by Nahum : " Where is 
the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding place of the 
young lions, where the lion, even the old lion, walked, 
and the lion's whelp, and none made him afraid? 
The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and strangled for his lionesses, and filled his holes 
with prey and his dens with ravin" (Nahum ii. 11, 
12). "The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth," 
says Solomon ; " but the righteous are bold as a lion." 
And Abishai, when cautioning Absalom against tho 
rash advice of Ahithonhel, uses the courage of tho 
lion to represent the highest degree of valour : " Ho 
also that is valiant, whose heart is as the heart of a 
lion, shall utterly melt " (2 Sam. xvii. 10). 

The tremendous roaring of the lion, when he roams 
in quest of prey, has been already spoken of. Tho 
universal terror which his appalling howl produces is 
alluded to by Amos : •" The lion has roared ; who will 
not fear? the Lord God has spoken, who will not 
prophesy?" And very frequent allusions to this 
circumstance occur in other parts of Scripture. Isaiah, 
in a passage already quoted, compares the anger of 
the Lord, and his destructive vengeance on his 
enemies, to " the lion and the young lion roaring on 
his prey." And Jeremiah introduces a very fearful 
denunciation of divine wrath in these words, in which 
the allusion is too obvious to be pointed out : " Tho 
Lord shall roar from on high, and utter his voice from 
his holy habitation ; he stall mightily war upon hi* 
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habitation ; he shall give a shout as they that tread 
the grapes against all the inhabitants of the earth" 
(chap. xxv. 30). Nor has the nocturnal character of 
the lion been overlooked : " Thou makest darkness and 
it is night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth : the young lions roar after their prey, 
and seek their meat from God. The sun ariseth, they 
gather themselves together, and lay them down in 
their dens " (Psalm civ. 20.) 

In the sacred volume we frequently find the 
strength and power of the Jewish nation described 
under the symbol of a lion: "Behold! 1 ' cried Balaam, 
when from the top of Pisgah he looked down upon 
the innumerable tents of Israel, "the people snail 
rise up as a great lion, and lift up himself as a young 
lion : ne shall not lie down until he eat of the prey 
and drink the blood of the slain.' 9 This prediction, it 
is well known, " received its accomplishment in the 
signal victories which the armies of Israel, under the 
conduct of Joshua, obtained over the five nations of 
Canaan. They did not rest till, completely victorious, 
they had reduced the whole country to obedience. 
The forces of Joshua did not, like some uncivilized 
hordes of modern times, literallr ' eat of the prey and 
drink the blood of the slain,' for such inhuman con- 
duct was equally opposed to the character of their 
God, and the whole tenor of their law. Such figura- 
tive expressions are frequent in the sacred volume. 
Thus in the reproof which the Psalmist addresses to 
wicked judges, ne declares, ' The righteous shall wash 
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his feet in the Wood of the wicked.' And in his prayer 
at the removing of the ark : ' The Lord said, I will 
bring again from Bash an, I will bring again my peoplo 
from the depths of the sea : that thy foot may be 
dipped in the blood of thine enemies,' &c. (Psalm 
lxviii. 2, 4). Such phrases merely denote that the 
victory which was to crown their exertions should be 
completely decisive." 
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Considerable difference of opinion exists among 
naturalists whether the panther and the leopard are 
to be regarded as a distinct race of animals, or are 
only climatal varieties of one original species. The 
remarkable similarity in their habits and dispositions 
induces us to regard them as the same animal, the 
difference probably arising from some variations in 
the climate or locality in which they are found. 

The leopard is a native of Africa. It is also found 
in some parts of Asia. The upper part of its body is 
of a bright tawny-yellow, with numerous black 
roundish spots. These, however, vary in intensity 
in different specimens. Instances sometimes occur 
in which the animal is entirely black with the spots 
of ^ a deeper shade. Of a young but full-grown 
animal measured by P. Cuvier, the body was three 
feet six inches in length, and the tail two feet three 
inches j when standing, its height was about two feet. 
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The leopard is an inhabitant of the wooded parts 
of the country, and preys upon the smaller races of 
animals, such as deer, antelopes, &c. It is a most ex- 
pert climber, and pursues the monkeys amoDg the 
branches of the trees with great agility ; its common 
mode of attack, however, is by lying in ambush, 
whence it springs upon its prey with almost unerring 
precision. Should it happen to miss its aim, itcontinues 
the pursuit, and such are the promptness and agility 
of its motions, that few animals are able to escape. 

The following instance of the determination with 
which the leopard defends himself in case of attack, 
is from the pen of an eye-witness. " I was at Jafna, 
at the northern extremity of the Island of Ceylon, in 
the beginning of the year 1819, when one morning my 
servant called me an hour or two before my usual 
time, with ' Master, master ! people sent for master's 
dogs; tiger in the town!' Now my dogs chanced to 
be some very degenerate specimens of a fine species 
called the Poligar dog, which I should designate as a 
sort of wiry greyhound without scent. I kept them 
to hunt jackals ; but tigers are very different things. 
By the way, there are no real tigers in Ceylon, but 
leopards and panthers are always called so by our- 
selves as well as by the natives. This turned out to 
be a panther. My gun chanced not to be put to- 
gether, and while my servant was doing it, the col- 
lector and two medical men, who had recently arrived 
in consequence of the cholera having just then reached 
Ceylon from the continent, came to my door, the 
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former armed with a fowling-piece, and the two latter 
with remarkably blunt hog-spears. They insisted 
upon setting off without waiting for my gun, a pro- 
ceeding not much to my taste. The tiger (I must 
continue to call him so) had taken refuge in a hut 
the roof of which, like those of Ceylon huts in 
general, spread to the ground like an umbrella ; the 
only aperture into it was a small door about four feet 
high. The collector wanted to get the tiger out at 
once. I begged to wait for my gun; but.no: the 
fowling-piece (loaded with ball of course) and the 
two hog-spears were quite enough. I got a hedge- 
stake and awaited my fate from very shame. At this 
moment, to my great delight, there arrived from tho 
fort an English officer, two artilley-men, and a Malay 
captain; and a pretty figure we should have cut 
without them, as the event will show. I was now 
quite ready to attack, and my gun came a minute 
afterwards. The whole scene which follows took 
place within an enclosure about twenty feet square, 
formed on three sides by a strong fence of palmetta 
leaves, and on the fourth by the hut. At the door of 
this the two artillery-men placed themselves ; and the 
Malay captain got on the top to frighten the tiger out 
by worrying it 5 an easy operation, as the huts there 
are covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the artil- 
lery-men wanted to go in to the tiger, but we would 
not suffer him. At last the beast sprang. This man 
received it on his bayonet, which he thrust apparently 
down its throat, firing his piece at the same moment. 
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The bayonet broke off short, leaving les3 than three 
inches on the musket ; the rest remained in the ani- 
mal, but was invisible to us. The shot probably 
went through his cheek, for it certainly did not 
seriously injure him, as he instantly rose upon his 
legs with a loud roar, and placed his paws upon the 
soldier's breast. At this moment the animal appeared 
to me to reach about the centre of the man's face : 
blit I had scarcely time to observe this, when the 
tiger, stooping his head, seized the soldier's arm in 
his mouth, turned him half round staggering, threw 
him over on his back, and fell upon him. Our dread 
now was, that if we fired upon the tiger we might 
kill the man. For a moment there was a pause, 
when his comrade attacked the beast exactly m the 
same manner as the gallant fellow himself had done. 
He stuck his bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at 
him ; he fired ; and this time the ball took effect, and 
in the head. The animal staggered backwards, and 
we all poured in our fire. He still kicked and writhed, 
when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced 
and fixed him, while he was finished by some natives 
beating him on the head with hedge-stakes. The 
brave artillery-man was after all but slightly hurt. 
He claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully given 
to him. There was, however, a cry among the natives 
that the head should be cut off: it was; and in so 
doing the knife came directly across the bayonet. 
The animal measured little less than four feet from 
the root of the tail to the muzzle. There was no 
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tradition of a tiger having been seen in Jafna before ; 
indeed, this one must have either come a distance of 
almost twenty miles, or have swam across an arm of 
the sea nearly two miles in breadth ; for Jafna stands 
upon a peninsula on which there is no jungle of any 
magnitude." 

We are best acquainted with the leopard in a state 
of confinement. A pair belonging to the menagerie 
in the Tower attracted much notice from the elegance 
and activity of their motions. The female especially 
was remarkably agile, bounding about the cell with 
the quickness of thought, apparently touching the 
four sides of it almost simultaneously, and evincing 
the most wonderfully pliability of form and muscular 
power. A most interesting account of this animal in 
a state of captivity, from the pen of Mrs. Bowditch, 
appeared some time ago in Loudon's " Magazine of 
Natural History :" — " I am induced to send you some 
account of a panther which was in my possession for 
several months. Ho and another were found when 
very young in tho forest, apparently deserted by their 
mother. They were taken to the king of Ashantee, in 
whose palace they lived several weeks, when my 
hero, being much, larger than his companion, suffo- 
cated him in a fit of romping, and was then sent to 
Mr. Hutchinson, the resident left by Mr. Bowditch 
at Coomassie. This gentleman, observing that the 
animal was very docile, took pains to tame him, and 
in a great measure succeeded. When he was about a 
year old, Mr. Hutchinson returned to Cape Coast, 
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and had him led through the country by a chain, 
occasionally letting him loose when eating was going 
forward, when he would sit by his master's side, and 
receive his share with comparative gentleness. Once 
or twice he purloined a fowl, but easily gave it up to 
Mr. Hutchinson, on being allowed a portion of some- 
thing else. The day of his arrival he was placed in 
a small court leading to the private rooms of the 
governor, and after dinner was led by the ear into the 
room, where he received our salutations with some 
degree of roughness, but with perfect good-humour* 
On the least encouragement he laid his paws upon 
our shoulders, rubbed his head upon us, and his teeth 
and claws having been filed, there was no danger of 
tearing our clothes. He was kept in this court for a 
week or two, and evinced no ferocity except when 
one of the servants tried to pull his food from him ; 
he then caught the offender by the leg, and tore out 
a piece of flesh ; but he never seemed to owe him any 
ill-will afterwards. He one morning broke his cord, 
and the cry being given, the castle sates were shut, 
and a chase commenced. After leading his pursuers 
two or three times round the ramparts, and knocking 
over a few children by bouncing against them, he 
suffered himself to be caught and led quietly back 
to his quarters, under one of the guns of the fortress. 
" By degrees the fear of him subsided, and orders 
having been given to the sentinels to prevent his 
escape through the gates, he was left at liberty to go 
where he pleased, and a boy was appointed to prevent 
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him from intruding into the apartments of the officers. 
His keeper, however, generally passed his watch in 
sleeping, and Sai, as the panther was called after the 
royal giver, roamed at large. On one occasion he 
found nis servant sitting on the step of a door, up- 
right, but fast asleep, when he lifted his paw, cave 
him a blow on the side of the head, which laid him 
flat, and then stood wagging his tail, as if enjoying 
the mischief he had committed. He became exceed- 
ingly attached to the governor, and followed him 
everywhere like a dog. His favourite station was at 
the window of the sitting-room, which overlooked the 
whole town; there, standing on his hind-legs, his 
fore-paws resting on the ledge of the window, and 
his chin laid between them, he appeared to amuse 
himself with what was passing beneath. The children 
also stood with him at the window; and one day, 
finding his presence an incumbrance, and that they 
could not get their chairs close, they used their 
united efforts to pull him down by the tail. He one 
morning missed the governor, who was settling a dis- 
pute in the hall, and who being surrounded by black 
people, was hidden from the view of his favourite. 
Sai wandered with a dejected look to various parts of 
the fortress in search of him, and while absent on this 
errand, the audience ceased; the governor returned 
to his private rooms, and seated himself at a table to 
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8ai immediately sprang from the door on to his neck. 
Instead, however, of devouring him, he laid his head 
close to the governor's, rubbed his cheek upon his 
shoulder, wagged his tail, and tried to evince his hap- 

Iriness. Occasionally, however, the panther caused a 
ittle alarm to the other inmates of the castle, and the 
poor woman who swept the floors, or, to speak tech- 
nically, the pra-pra woman, was made ill by ner fright. 
She was one day sweeping the boards of the great 
hall with a short broom, and in an attitude nearly 
approaching to all-fours, and Sai, who was hidden 
under one of the sofas, suddenly leaped upon her back, 
where he stood in triumph. She screamed so violently 
as to summon the other servants ; but they seeing the 
panther, as they thought, in the act of swallowing her, 
one and all scampered off as quickly as possible ; nor 
was she relieved till the governor, who heard the noise, 
came to her assistance. Strangers were naturally un- 
comfortable when they saw so powerful a beast at per- 
fect liberty, and many were the ridiculous scenes which 
took place, they not liking to own their alarm, yet per- 
fectly unable to retain their composure in his presence. 
" This interesting animal was well fed twice every 
day, but never given anything with the life in it. 
He stood about two feet high, and was of a dark 
yellow colour, thickly spotted with black rosettes; 
and, from the good feeding, and the care taken to 
clean him, his skin shone like silk. The expression 
of his countenance was very animated and good- 
tempered, and he was particularly gentle to children 5 
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he would lie down on tlio mats by their side when 
they slept ; and even the infant shared his caresses 
and remained unhurt. During the period of his 
residence at Cape Coast, I was much occupied by 
making arrangements for mv departure from Africa, 
but generally visited my future companion every 
day, and we in consequence became great friends 
before we sailed. He was conveyed on board the 
vessel in a large wooden cage thickly barred in the 
front with iron. Even this confinement was not 
deemed a sufficient protection by the canoe-men, who 
were so alarmed at taking him from the shore to the 
vessel, that in their confusion they dropped cage and 
all into the sea.. For a few minutes I gave up my 
poor panther as lost, but some sailors jumped into a 
boat belonging to the vessel, and dragged him out in 
safety. The beast himself seemed completely subdued 
by his ducking ; and as no one dared to open his cage 
to dry it, he rolled himself up in one corner, nor 
roused himself till after an interval of some days, 
when he recognised my voice. "When I first spoke 
he raised his head, held it on one side, then on the 
other, to listen, and when I came fully into his view, 
he jumped on his legs and appeared frantic : he rolled 
himself over and over, he howled, he opened his enor- 
mous jaws, and cried, and seemed as if he would have 
torn his enormous cage to pieces. However, as his 
violence subsided, he contented himself with thrusting 
his paws and nose through the bars of the cage to 
receive my caresses. I suspect that he had suffered 
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from sea-sickness, as ho had apparently loathed all 
food ; but after this period he ate everything that was 
given to him. 

"The greatest treat I could bestow upon my 
favourite was lavender water, Mr. Hutchinson had 
told me that on the way from ABhantee he drew a 
scented handkerchief from his pocket, which was im- 
mediately seized on by the panther, who reduced it to 
atoms ; nor could he venture to open a bottle of per- 
fume when the animal was near, he was so eager to en- 
joy it. I indulged him twice a week by making a cup 
of stiff paper, pouring a little lavender water into it, 
and giving it him through the bars of his cage : he 
would drag it to him with great eagerness, roll himself 
over it, nor rest till the smell had evaporated. By this 
I taught him to put out his paws without showing his 
nails, always refusing the lavender water till he had 
drawn them back again, and in a short time he never 
on any occasion protruded his claws when offering mo 
his paw. 

" We lay eight weeks in the river Gaboon, where 
he had plenty of excellent food, but was never suffered 
to leave his cage, on account of the deck being always 
filled with black strangers, to whom he had a very 
decided aversion, although he was perfectly reconciled 
to white people. His indignation, however, was 
constantly excited by the pigs, when they were suf- 
fered to run past his cage ; and the sight of one of 
the monkeys put him in a complete fury. While at 
anchor in the before-mentioned river, an orang-outang: 
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was brought for sale, and lived three days on board ; 
and I shall never forget the uncontrollable rage of the 
one, or the agony of the other, at this meeting. The 
orang was about three feet high, and very powerful 
in proportion to his size ; so that when he fled with 
extraordinary rapidity from the panther to the further 
end of the deck, neither man nor things remained 
upright when they opposed his progress: there he 
took refuge in a sail, and although generally obedient 
to the voice of his master, force was necessary to make 
him quit the shelter of its folds. As to the panther, 
his back rose in an arch ; his tail was elevated, and 

Perfectly stiff; his eyes flashed, and as he howled 
e showed his huge teeth: then, as forgetting the 
bars before him, he tried to spring on the orang to 
tear him to atoms. It was long before he recovered 
his tranquillity ; day and night he appeared to be on 
the listen, and the approach of a large monkey we 
had on board, or the intrusion of a black man, brought 
a return of his agitation. 

" We at length sailed for England with an ample 
supply of provisions ; but unhappily we were boarded 
by pirates during the voyage, and nearly reduced to 
starvation. My panther must have perished, had it 
not been for a collection of more than three hundred 

Sarrots with which we sailed from the river, and which 
ied very fast while we were in the north-west trades* 
Sai's allowance was one per diem ; but this was so 
scanty a pittance that he became ravenous, and had 
not patience to pick all the feathers off before he 
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commenced his meal. The consequence was, he 
became very ill, and refused even this small supply of 
food. Those around tried to persuade me tnat he 
Buffered from the colder climate ; but his dry nose and 
paws convinced me that he was feverish, and I had 
him taken out of his cage, when, instead of jumping 
about and enjoying his liberty, he lay down and rested 
his bead upon my feet. I then made him three pills, 
each containing two grains of calomel. The boy who 
had the charge of him, and who was attached to him, 
held his jaws open, and I pushed the medicine down 
his throat. Early the next morning I went to visit 
my patient, and found his guard sleeping in the cage 
with him ; and having administered a further dose to 
the invalid, I had the satisfaction of seeing him per- 
fectly cured by the evening. On the arrival of the 
vessel in the London Docks, Sai was taken ashore, 
and presented to the Duchess of York, who placed him 
in Exeter 'Change, to be taken care of till she herself 
went to Oatlands. He remained therefor some weeks, 
and was suffered to roam about the greater part 
of the day without any restraint. On the morn- 
ing previous to the duchess's departure from town, 
she went to visit her new pet, played with him, and 
admired his healthy appearance and gentle deport- 
ment. In the evening, when her royal highness's 
coachman went to take him away, he was dead in 
consequence of an inflammation on his lungs." 
It is supposed that leopards were formerly very 
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numerous in Palestine, as many of the names of places 
indicate their having been the haunts of this animal. 
The Hebrew word for Leopard is Nimr: whence 
Nimrah (Numb, xxxii. 3) ; Beth-Nimrah (ib. ver. 
36 ; and Josh, xiii, 27 ; see also Isaiah xv. 6 ; Jer. 
xlviii. 34; and Song of Solomon iy. 8). It has been 
suggested that Ninirod might take his name from this 
animal. 

The prophets speak of the leopard as a familiar 
animal, and its habits supply them with some very 
interesting allusions. Jeremiah, in foretelling the 
evils that were to befall his sinful and impenitent 
countrymen, says (Jer. v. 6), in allusion to the artful 
ambuscades of this animal, " A lion out of the forest 
shall slay them, and a wolf of the evenings shall spoil 
them ; a leopard shall watch over their cities : every 
one that goeth out thence shall be torn in pieces ;" 
and Hosea denounces the ten tribes in terms nearly 
similar : " Therefore I will be unto them as a lion : 
as a leopard by the way will I observe them." Illus- 
trating the invincible nature of vicious habits, 
Jeremiah has a very striking allusion to the spots 
upon this animal's skin : " Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots P then may you also 
do good that are accustomed to do evil." It is only 
after duly estimating all these various allusions to 
the furious and destructive character of this animal, 
that we are able to appreciate the striking figure 
under which Isaiah represents the reign of happiness 
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and peace, when the influence of the Holy Spirit 
shall be poured out upon all men: "The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid ; and the calf, and the young 
lion, and the fatling together j and a little child shall 
lead them" (Isa. xi. 6). 



THE BEAB. 

The bear is an animal to be found in every latitude, 
from the burning heat of the tropics to the most deso- 
late and inhospitable region of the Polar seas. In 
those places indeed in which almost no other creature 
is able to support existence, the Polar bear seems to 
arrive at greater perfection than do his brethren in 
the warmer regions of the south. The Polar bear is 
an animal of the fiercest and most savage disposition, . 
living chiefly upon such animal matters as are sup- 
plied by the Arctic ocean ; but the brown bear, as it 
is called, though its colour varies through all the 
shades of brown to that of dirty white, is by no means 
of so ferocious a character* Its food is chiefly wild 
berries and other fruits, the eggs and young of birds ; 
and it is only when the supply of these fails that it is 
forced to have recourse to an attack upon the larger 
animals. It is, of course, this species which is men- 
tioned in Scripture. 

The body of the bear is very thick and strong, 
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covered with a coarse sort of hair almost of the nature 
of wool, so thickly planted as to give the animal a 
heavy and ungainly appearance. But under a for- 
bidding exterior, the bear conceals a considerable de- 
gree of alertness and courage. If urged by hunger, 
it courageously attacks the larger animals, and even 
man himself. In pursuit of prey it boldly enters the 
broad and rapid stream, and climbs to the top of tho 
highest tree. 

The bear chooses for its den a hole in the earth, 
or the hollow of a decayed tree, and spends much of 
its time in this retired retreat. On the approach of 
winter it becomes torpid, and during this season do- 
rives sufficient nourishment for the support of ex- 
istence from the absorption of the fat which his body 
accumulates during the summer. It is at this timo 
also that the female produces her young, generally 
two, though sometimes only one, at a birth. Con- 
trary to the usually received opinion, the young cubs 
are, from the day of their birth, handsomer than 
when they are full grown. The mother is most ten- 
derly attached to her offspring, and when deprived 
of them becomes furious and ungovernable. She is 
in this state adopted by the prophet Hosea (xiii. 8) 
to express the most determined vengeance : " I will 
meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
and will rend the caul of their heart." The same 
idea is conveyed in similar terms in other parts of 
Scripture. See 2 Sam. xvii. 8 ; and Prov. xvii. 12. 

The akin of the bear is everywhere considered f 
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valuable far. The animal is therefore eagerly pur- 
sued, and various modes of capturing it are adopted 
by the inhabitants of different countries ; and as the 
pursuit is not unaccompanied with personal danger, 
it possesses all the attractions of the chase. Its flesh 
supplies its pursuers with food, and every part of it 
is applied to some useful or ornamental purpose. 
Tooke, in his " View of the Russian Empire," thus de- 
scribes its value to the rude inhabitants of Northern 
Asia: "It would be difficult to name a species of 
aoimal, excepting the sheep, so variously serviceable 
to man as the bear is after his death- to the Kamt- 
echadales. Of the skin of this animal they make bed- 
coverlets, caps, and gloves ; and also collars for their 
sledge-dogs. Those who go upon the ice for the cap- 
ture of marine animals make tneir shoe-soles of thein, 
which have this advantage, that the wearer is in no 
danger of slipping. The fat of the bear is held in 
great estimation, as a very savoury and wholesome 
nourishment; and when melted, and thus rendered 
fluid, it supplies the place of oil. The flesh is reckoned 
such a dainty that they seldom eat it alone, but 
usually invite a number of their friends to partake the 
repast. The intestines, when properly cleaned and 
scraped, are worn by the fair sex as masks to preserve 
their faces from the effects of the sunbeams, which 
here, on being reflected from the snow, are generally 
found to blacken the skin ; by which means the ladies 
of Kamtschatka preserve a fine complexion. The Rus- 
sians of Kamtschatka make window-panes of the in- 
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teatincs of tbe bear, which are as transparent and 
clear as those made of Moscovy glass. Of the shoulder- 
blades they make sickles for cutting grass. A light 
black bear-skin is one of the most comfortable and 
costly articles of winter wardrobe of a man of fashion 
at Petersburg or Moscow : and even the small white 
hand of a belle is sliped into a huge bear-muff, which 
half covers her elegant shape. 

In some parts of Bussia a very simple and inge- 
nious contrivance is adopted for destroying this 
animal. It is remarkably fond of honey, and fear- 
lessly climbs the highest trees in its search of it. 
Having discovered the situation of the bees 1 nest, the • 
Russians suspend, by means of a rope, a heavy block 
of wood, in such a manner that before the bear gets at 
the honey he must either climb over it or push it so 
much aside as to allow him to pass. "When he finds 
his progress thus interrupted, and that the obstacle 
moves, lie attempts to overcome it by pushing it 
aside. In its return it strikes him with considerable 
force. With an angry growl he again pushes it more 
forcibly than before ; it returns with increased vio- 
lence; and the unequal contest is generally con- 
tinued till he is either killed or knocked down from 
tho tree. 

"When wounded, the bear becomes quite furious, and 
often inflicts upon its pursuers the severest injuries. 
Mr. Lloyd, in his " Northern Field Sports," supplies 
the following account of a scene of this description at a 
sl-all, or hunting-match, in Scandinavia. The ikall is 
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conducted by a great number of people collecting and 
forming a large circle, including a considerable space 
of country, and moving towards a central point pre- 
viously agreed on. They thus drive before them great 
numbers cf wild animals, which, being unable to 
escape at any point, are easily destroyed. "The 
skall," says Sir. Lloyd, " to which this anecdote re- 
lates, and at which the person who cave me the in- 
formation himself was present, took place about the 
year 1790. It was conducted in the usual manner, 
every person having his proper position assigned to 
him. One man, however, an old soldier, who was 
attached to the hallet or stationary division of the 
skall, thought proper to place himself in advance of 
the rest, in a narrow defile, through which, from his 
knowledge of the country, he thought it probable the 
bear would pas?. .He was right in his conjecture, 
for the animal soon afterwards made his appearance, 
and faced directly towards him. On this he levelled 
and attempted to discharge his piece ; but owing to 
the morning being wet, the priming had got damp, 
and the guu missed fire. The bear was now close 
upon him, though it is probable that if he had stepped 
to the one side he might have escaped ; but instead of 
adopting this prudent course, he attempted to drive 
the muzzle of his gun, to which, however, no bayonet 
was attached, down the throat of the enraged brute. 
This attack the bear parried with the skill of a 
fencing-master, when, after wresting the gun out of 
the hands of the man, it quickly laid him prostrate. 
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All might lave ended well ; for the bear, after smell- 
ing at his antagonist, who was lying motionless and 
holding his breath as if he had been dead, left him 
almost unhurt. The animal then went to the gun, 
which was only two or three feet distant, and began to 
overhaul it with his paws. The poor soldier, however 
who had brought his musket to the skall contrary tc 
the orders of his officers, and knowing that if it was 
injured he should be severely punished, on seeing the 
apparent jeopardy in which it was placed, quietly 
stretched out his hand and laid hold oi one end of it, 
the bear having it fast by the other. On observing 
this movement, and that the man, in consequence, 
was alive, the bear again attacked him ; when, seizing 
him with his teeth by the back of the head, as he 
was lying with his face on the ground, he tore off the 
whole of his scalp, from the nqpe of the neck up- 
wards, so that it merely hung to the forehead by a 
strip of skin. The poor fellow, who knew that his 
life depended upon his remaining motionless, kept as 

Suiet as he was able ; and the bear, without doing 
im much farther injury, laid himself along his body. 
Whilst this was going forward, many of the people, 
suspecting what had happened, hastened towards the 
spot, and advanced within twelve or fifteen paces of 
the scene of action. Here they found the bear still 
lying upon the body of the unfortunate man. Some- 
times tne animal was occupied in licking the blood 
from the bare skull, and at others in eyeing the 
people. All, however, were afraid to fire, thinking 
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cither that they might hit the man, or that even if 
they killed the bear, he might in his last agonies still 
farther mutilate the poor sufferer. In this position 
the soldier and the bear remained a considerable time, 
until at last the latter quitted his victim, and began 
Blowly to retreat, when a tremendous fire being 
opened upon him he instantly fell dead. On hear- 
ing the snots, the poor soldier jumped up, his scalp 
hanging over his face so as completely to Wind him ; 
when, throwing it back with his hands; he ran towards 
liis comrades like a madman, frantically exclaiming, 
' The bear ! the bear T The mischief, however, was 
done, and was irreparable. The only assistance he 
could receive was rendered to him by a surgeon who 
was present, and who severed the little skin which 
connected the scalp with the forehead, and then 
dressed the wound in the best manner he was able. 
In one sense the catastrophe was fortunate for the 
poor soldier, — it obtained him his immediate dis- 
cbarge from the army." 

In the narrative of their travels to the source 4 of 
the Missouri, Lewis and Clark relate the following 
anecdote of an attack upon a bear : — " One evening 
the men in the hindmost of the canoes discovered a 
large brown bear lying on the open ground about 
three hundred paces from the river. Six of them, all 
good hunters, set out to attack him ; and concealing 
themselves by a small eminence, came unperceived 
within forty paces of him. Four of them now fired, 
and each lodged a ball in his body, two of them 
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directly through the lungs. The enraged animal 
sprang up, and ran open-mouthed at them. As he 
came near, the two hunters who had reserved their 
fire gave him two wounds, one of which, breaking his 
shoulder, retardedhis motionfor a moment ; but, before 
they could reload he was so near that they were 
obliged to run to the river, and when they reached it 
he had almost overtaken them. Two jumped into the 
canoe ; the other four separated, and, concealing them- 
selves in the willows, fired as fast as each could load. 
They struck him several times, which only exasperated 
him ; and he at last pursued two of them so closely 
that they leaped down a perpendicular bank of twenty 
feet into the river. The bear sprang after them, and 
was within a few feet of the hindmost, when one of 
the hunters from the shore shot him in the head nnd 
killed him. They dragged him to the banks of the 
river, and found that eight balls had passed through 
his body." On another occasion, Captain Lewis having 
discovered a large herd of buffaloes, fired at one, and 
while watching it, in the expectation of seeing it drop, 
happening to turn rouud, saw a large brown bear steal- 
ing upon him, and already within twenty paces. " In 
his anxious watch of the wounded buffalo "he had 
neglected to reload his rifle ; there was, therefore, no 
safety but in flight. He began a quick walk towards 
the nearest tree ; but as soon as he turned, the bear ran 
at him full speed. As there was neither tree nor bush 
within three hundred yards, and from the speed with 
which the bear advanced there was no chance of his 
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reaching it before he was overtaken, it occurred to 
him that if he ran into the water so far as to oblige 
the hear to attack him swimming, there was still 
some chance for his life. He immediately plunged 
into the river about waist deep, and, facing round, 
presented the point of his espontoon. The bear 
followed him to the water's edge ; but when it 
saw him assume this threatening attitude, it turned 
round and retreated with as much precipitation as 
it had advanced. It ran till it reached the woods, 
looking back occasionally as if in expectation of a 
pursuit." 

The maternal affection of the bear has been already 
alluded to. The following is one among the many 
instances which have been recorded of the tenderness 
of the Polar bear : — " Early in the morning the man 
at the mast-head gave notice that three bears were 
making their way very fast over the frozen ocean, and 
Merc directing their course towards the ship. They 
had, no doubt, been invited by the scent of some 
blubber of a sea-horse which the crew had killed a 
few days before, and which was burning on the ice at 
the time of their approach. They proved to be a she- 
bear and her two cubs ; but the cubs were nearly as 
large as the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and 
drew out from the flames part of the flesh of the 
sea-horse which remained unconsumed, and ate it 
voraciously. The crew from the ship threw great 
nieces of the flesh, which they had still left, upon the 
ice, which the old bear carried away singly, laid every 
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piece before her cubs, and, dividing them, gave each 
a share, reserving but a email portion for herself. 
As she was carrying away the last piece, the crew 
levelled their muskets at the cubs and shot them both 
dead ; and in her retreat they wounded the dam, but 
not mortally. 

" It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
unfeeling minds to have marked the affectionate con* 
cern manifested by the poor beast in the last moments 
ofher expiring young. Though she was sorely wounded, 
and could but just crawl to the place where they lay, 
she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched away as 
she had done the others, tore it in pieces, and laid it 
before them ; and when she saw that they refused to 
eat, she laid her paws first upon one and then upon 
the other, and endeavoured to raise them up. All 
this while it was piteous to hear her moan. When 
she found she could not stir them, she went off, and 
when at some distance looked back and moaned ; and 
that not availing to entice them away, she returned, 
and, smelling around them, began to lick their wounds. 
She went off a second time as before, and having 
crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, and 
for some time stood moaning. But still her cubs 
not rising to follow her, she returned to them again, 
and with signs of inexpressible fondness, went round, 
first one and then the other, pawing them and moan- 
ing. Finding at last that they were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head towards the ship, and growled 
her resentment at the murderers, which they returned 
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with a volley of muBkefc-balls. She fell between her 
cubs, and died licking their wounds." 

In the Scriptures we find the lion and the bear 
mentioned together as animals of the fiercest and 
most formidable description. In giving an account 
of his early exploits to Saul, these animals are thus 
mentioned by David : — "Thy servant kept his father's 
sheep, and there came a lion and a bear, and took a 
lamb out of the flock : and I went out after him and 
smote him, and delivered it out of his mouth ; and 
when he arose against me, I caught him by the beard, 
and smote him and slew him" (1 Sam. xvii. 34). And 
in drawing the character of a wicked magistrate, 
Solomon combines the fierceness of both: — "As a 
roaring lion, and a raging bear, so is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people." 

The ferocity of the female robbed of her young is 
in Scripture the subject of several striking allusions. 
Thus, when Hushai represents to Absalom the danger 
of attacking David and his followers with so small a 
force as ten thousand men, when their courage was 
inflamed and their spirits embittered by the variety 
and severity of their sufferings, " Hushai said unto 

Absalom, The counsel that jp4 fcno P ne l natn gfr 0n * s 
not good at this time ; for (said Hushai) thou knowest 
thy father and his men, that they be mighty men, 
and that they be chafed in their minds as a bear 
robbed of her whelps in the field" (2 Sam. xvii. 7, 8). 
And again, in the Proverbs of Solomon, it is said, 
" Let a bear robbed of her whelps meet a man rather 
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than a fool in his folly." " Dreadful as it is to meet 
a bear in such circumstances, it is yet more dangerous 
to meet ' a fool in his folly,' a furious and revengeful 
man under the influence of his impetuous passions ; 
naturally stubborn and cruel as the bear, and equally 
devoted to his lusts as she is to her young, he pursues 
them with equal fury and eagerness. It is possible 
to escape the vengeance of a bereaved bear by sur- 
rendering part of the litter, and thus diverting her 
pursuit; but no consideration of interest or duty, 
no partial gratifications can arrest his furious career, 
or divert his attention. Reason, degraded and en- 
slaved, lends all her remaining wisdom and energy 
to passion, and renders the fool more cruel and mis- 
chievous than the bear in proportion as she is superior 
to instinct." 

Nowhere is there to be found recorded a more 
terrible illustration of the ferocity of the she-bear 
than the instance of the attack of two of these 
animals upon the mockers of the prophet Elisha. 
The prophet, we are told, after the ascension of his 
master into heaven, and having received a double 
portion of his spirit, was returning from Jericho 
towards Bethel. ".And as he was going up by 
the way, there came forth little children out of the 
city and mocked him, and said unto him, Go up, 
thou bald head ! Go up, thou bald head ! And he 
turned back and cursed them in the name of the 
Lord ; and there came forth two she-bears out of the 
wood, and tare forty and two children of them." In 
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the East, baldness is reckoned a very great defor- 
mity, and to be reproached with it, one of the greatest 
insults an oriental can receive. Ccesar, who was bald, 
we are informed by Snetonius, conld not hear it 
mentioned in jest ; and Homer mentions it as a mark 
of disgrace, that Thersites had only a few straggling 
hairs upon his pyramidal head. We can thus under- 
stand the insulting nature of their taunts. " Bethel, 
besides, had long been a principal seat of idolatry and 
its attendant vices ; and to all their aggravated crimes, 
its inhabitants added rude and impious mockery of a 
person whom they knew to be a prophet of the Lord, 
reviling with blasphemous tongues the Lord God of 
Elijah, and his now glorified servant." 



THE JACKAL, OE " FOX." 

It is matter of extreme difficulty to determine 
whether the word which our translators render " Fox," 
means in reality that animal, or whether, as has been 
urged by many of the most skilful interpreters, it 
ought not to be translated " Jackal." The Hebrew 
name means literally an animal which burrows or 
makes holes in the earth ; a description which applies 
equally well to both. That the jackal is most pro- 
bably the animal in question, may be inferred from 
the fact that, in two of the passages in which the word 
occurs, it alone answers the description. Thus, m 
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Psalm Ixiii. 10, David says, " They that seek after my 
soul to destroy it . . . shall fall by the sword ; they 
shall be a portion for foxes." Now these animals do 
not prey upon dead carcases ; while it is well known, 
that in those countries where jackals prevail, the 
graves have to be dug very deep, and to be covered 
over with large thorns, to prevent tho bodies being 
dug up and devoured. Again, in the passage in tho 
book of Judges, in which the celebrated exploit of 
Samson in destroying the crops and vineyards of the 
Philistines is recorded, it seems evident that the jackal, 
and not the fox, was the animal employed ; for, be- 
sides the difficulty of capturing so many foxes, which 
are solitary animals, and which, though not rare, are 
by no means plentiful in these countries, the jackal 
is gregarious, prowling about in packs, and being 
very numerous, the. capture of so large a number 
as was required would oe a matter of comparative 
ease. 

The jackal is found in almost every part of Africa, 
in Syria, Persia, and the whole of Southern Asia. It 
is about the size of the common fox ; the under part 
of its body is of a dingy yellow, which inclines to 
tawny on the sides and back. They associate together 
in large packs ; sometimes so many as two or three 
hundred are found hunting together. They are very 
voracious and indiscriminate iu their feeding, pur- 
suing and running down the larger animals, and de- 
vouring with greediness the most putrid substances ; 
when animal food cannot be obtained in sufficient 
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quantity, they do not scruple to eat fruit, &c, and 
frequently do great damage to the vineyards. 

Jackals are, properly speaking, nocturnal animals* 
stealing out from their holes in search of food as 
soon as night sets in. When in pursuit of their 
prey, they utter a dismal and long-continued howl, 
which one traveller compares to the waitings of many 
children of different ages. Dr. Leyden, one of tbo 
most distinguished men who have fallen victims to 
the inhospitable climate of India, thus alludes to 
these nocturnal cries in his " Address to an Indian 
Gtold Coin:"— 

" Slave of the dork and dirty mine ! 

What vanity has brought thco hero ? 
How can I love to see thee shine 

'So bright whom I have bought so dear !— 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear 

For twilight converse, arm in arm j 
The jackal's shriek bursts on mine ear, 

When mirth and music wont to charm.* 9 

" Jackals," says a writer well acquainted with the 
manners, natural history, and productions of the East, 
" like the foxes, live in holes which they form in the 
ground; they are particularly fond of establishing 
themselves in ruined towns, not only because they 
there find numerous secure retreats, ready made or 
completed with ease, but because the same facilities 
attract to such places other animals on which they 
prey. Prom this circumstance the prophets, in de- 
scribing the future desolation of a city, say it shall 
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become the habitation of jackals; a prediction verified 
by the actual condition of the towns to which their 
prophecies apply." 

That the jackal was the animal used by Samson in 
the exploit already referred to, may be inferred, as has 
been already remarked, from the number so employed, 
aud the comparative ease with which these could have 
been obtained. It ought, however, to be borne in 
mind, that the sacred text does not oblige us to sup- 
pose that the three hundred were all taken at once, 
or even by Samson himself. Samson was the chief 
magistrate of Israel, and could thus command what- 
ever assistance was necessary ; and we frequently find 
in the Bible a person described as doing what he only 
desired to be done. " When, for example," as has 
been well argued, "it is said that Solomon 'built the 
temple at Jerusalem no man supposes that he executed 
the work with his own hands ; he only caused the 
work to be done : and in the same manner Samson 
may be said to have done what he only commanded, 
or, perhaps, assisted in doing." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BEAST3 OF PREY, CONTINUED. 

■ ♦ ■- 

THE HTiEffA — THE WILD-CAT — THE CItOCODILE, OB 
" LEVIATHAN " — TUB WILD-BOAB — THE WOLF. 



THE HT^NA. 



Though not mentioned by name in our English 
translation of the Bible, there seems little doubt that 
the term which has been rendered " speckled bird " 
(Jer. xii. 9), means properly the hyaena. The LXX. 
render it " The cave of the hyaena ;" and this inter- 
pretation has been followed by Bochart and others. 

This fierce animal is a native of Africa and the 
south of Asia ; when full grown it attains the size of 
a large dog or wolf; its hair, which is of a rough wiry 
texture, imparts to it a shaggy and rugged appearance; 
a ridge of coarse bristly fur runs along the top of the 
back, and in some measure contributes to give it the 
ferocious appearance which characterises the animal. 
Its tail is snort and bushy. In the colour there 
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are many varieties of shade, but the general hue is 
clear fawn ; it is, however, invariably striped with 
darker shades. 

The hyama is a solitary animal, and chooses its 
place of retreat in hidden dens and caverns. It 
generally remains concealed during the day, but in 
the night-time it comes forth in quest of prey. Its 
howl, which is one of the most dismal of sounds, is 
described as peculiarly affecting, from its very close 
resemblance to that of a human being in distress* 
So bold is it in its habits, that it will not hesitate 
to enter the habitations of man, and to carry off the 
domestic animals from before his face. When pressed 
by hunger it seeks access to cemetaries, digs up the 
dead bodies and greedily devours them. It follows in 
great numbers the steps of contending armies, and 
riots on the rich luxuriance of the battle-field. 

Bruce thus describes this formidable animal from 
personal observation : " I do not think there is any 
one who has hitherto written of this animal who ever 
saw the thousandth part of them that I have. They, 
were a plague in Abyssinia in every situation, both in 
the city and in the field, and I think surpassed the 
sheep ui number. Oondar was full of them from the 
time it turned dark to the dawn of day, seeking the 
different pieces of slaughtered carcases which this 
Cruel and unclean people expose in the streets without 
burial ; and who firmly believe that these animals are 
Palusha from the neighbouring mountains, trans- 
formed by magic, and conio down to eat human flesh 
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in the dark in safety. Many a time in the night, 
when the king had kept me late in the palace, and 
it was not my duty to Bleep there,,in going across the 
square from the king's house, not many hundred yards 
distant, I have been apprehensive that they would 
bite me in the leg. They grunted in great numbers 
around me, though I was surrounded with several 
armed men, who seldom passed a night without 
wounding or slaughtering some of them. One night 
in Maitsha, being very intent in observation, I heard 
something pass behind me towards the bed, but on 
looking around could perceive nothing. Having 
finished what I was then about, I went out of my 
tent, resolving directly to return, which I immediately 
did, when I perceived large blue eyes glaring at me 
in the dark. I called upon my servant with a light : 
and there was then the nvcena standing nigh the head 
of the bed, with two or three large bunches of candles 
in his mouth. To have fired at mm I was in danger 
of breaking my quadrant, or other furniture ; and he 
seemed, by keeping the candles in his mouth, to wish 
for no other prey at the time. As his mouth was full, 
and he had no daws to tear with, I was not afraid of 
him, but with a pike struck him as near the heart as 
I could judge. It was not till then that he showed 
any sign .of fierceness ; but upon feeling his wound, 
he let drop the candles, and endeavoured to run up 
the shaft of the spear to arrive at me *, so that in self* 
defence I was obliged to draw out a pistol from my 
girdle and shoot him ; and nearly at the same time 
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my servant cleft his skull with a battle-axe. In a 
word, the hyaena was the plague of our lives, the 
terror of our night walks, the destruction of our mules 
and asses, which above all others are his favourite 
food. He stands ill upon his hind-legs, nor can his 
measure then be marked with precision. It is ob- 
servable in all hysenas, that when they are first dis- 
lodged from cover, or obliged to run, they limp so 
remarkably, that it would appear the hind-leg was 
broken, and this has often deceived me ; but after 
they have continued to run for some time this affec- 
tion goes entirely away, and they move very swiftly. 
To what this is owing it is impossible for me to say ; 
I expected to have found something likely to be the 
origin of it in the dissection of this animal given by 
M. de BufFon ; but no such thing appears, and I fear 
it is vain to look for it elsewhere. Hyaenas are not 
gregarious, tho ugh they troop together upon the 
smell of food. We have no reason to attribute ex- 
traordinary wisdom to him ; he is, on the contrary, 
brutish, indolent, slovenly, and impudent, and seems 
to possess much the manners of the wolf. His 
courage appears to proceed from an insatiable appe- 
tite, and has nothing of the brave or generous in it, 
and he dies oftener flying than fighting. 

" In Barbary, I have seen the Moors in the day- 
time take this animal by the ears and pull him 
towards them, without his attempting any other re- 
sistance . than that of his drawing back ; and the 
hunters, when his cave is large enough to give them 
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admittance, take a torch in their hands and go 
straight to him ; when pretending to fascinate him 
by a senseless jargon of words which they repeat, 
they throw a blanket over him and haul him out. 
He seems to be stupid or senseless in the day, or at 
the appearance of strong light, unless when pursued 
by the nunters. I have locked up a goat, a kid, and 
a lamb with him all day when he was fasting, and 
found them in the evening alive and unhurt. Re- 
peating the experiment at night, he ate up a young 
ass, a goat, and a fox, all before morning, or so as to 
leave nothing but some small fragments of the ass's 
bones. In Barbary, then, he has no courage by day ; 
he flies from man, and hides himself from him ; but 
in Abyssinia, or Atbara, accustomed to man's flesh, 
he walks boldly in the day-time like a horse or mule, 
attacks man whenever he finds him, whether armed 
or unarmed, always attaching himself to the mule or 
ass in preference to the rider. I may safely say I 
speak within bounds, that I have fought him fifty 
times hand to hand with a lance or spear, when I 
have fallen unexpectedly upon him among the tents, 
or in defence of my servants or beasts. Abroad and 
at a distance the gun prevented his nearer approach ; 
but in the night, evening, or morning, we were con- 
stantly in close engagement with him. 

" I have oftentimes hinted, in the course of my 
travels, at the liking he has for mules and asses; 
but there is another passion for which he is still more 
remarkable, that is, his liking for dogs' flesh, or as it 
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is commonly expressed, his aversion to dogs, No 
dog, however fierce, will touch him in the field ; my 
greyhounds, accustomed to fasten on the wild-boar, 
would not venture to engage with him ; on the con* 
trary, there was not a journey I made, he did not kill 
several of my greyhounds, and once or twice robbed 
me of my whole stock ; he would seek and seize them 
in the servant's tents, where they were tied, and 
endeavour to carry them away before the very people 
that were guarding them." 

The spotted hyaena, so called from its skin being 
povered with spots instead of the stripes of the com- 
mon species, is found in great numbers at the Cape 
of Good Hope. It is of a smaller Bize, and is by no 
means so fierce, unless very much pressed by hunger; 
it is also more easily domesticated. In this state it 
is considered a better hunter, and as faithful and 
diligent as the dog. Bishop Heber mentions one 
that he saw in the possession of a gentleman in India, 
which followed him about like a dog, and fawned 
on those with whom he was acquainted. Mr. Pringlo 
describes the smell of the spotted hvcena as so rank 
and offensive^ that no other oeast of prey will come 
near it. It is probably only when the supply of 
carrion fails that they have recourse to attack a living 
animal. 

The passage in Jeremiah, already referred to, in 
which the hyaena is supposed to be alluded to, has 
been thus translated : — 
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I have abandoned my dwelling i 

I have relinquished my heritage j 

The place I delighted in I havo surrendered to enemies. 

Mine heritage became to me as a lion's lair j 

Its inhabitant gave out its growl against me* 

Insomuch that I have therefore hated it. 

Like the oith tjebtto is my heritage to me i 

The oits turns himself every way round upon it— 

Go then, assemble ye, wild beasts of the field ! 

Prooeed ye to devour it I 

" The idea," says the author of u Scripture Illus- 
trated," " seems to be that q{ a person who, having 
met with ingratitude, leaves the ungrateful to all 
calamities ; his field having got one wild beast in it, 
he relinquishes it to all wild beasts. The question 
is, what is this wild beast ? Let us investigate the 
import of the words. The word oith signifies 'the 
rusher,' whether bird, beast, or man. The word 
jTjebuo signifies ' stupid or streaked. 9 ' The stupid 
.rusher,' then, is the literal meaning of the words used. 
The hyaena is most probably intended. ' It is well 
known at Aleppo,' says Russell, 'lives in hills at no 
great distance from the town, and is held in great 
terror.' ^ It is of the size of a large dog: is remark- 
ably striped or streaked ; has much similitude to the 
wolf in nature and form, but has onljr four toes to 
each foot, in which it is very nearly singular; it is 
extremely wild, sullen, and ferocious ; will sometimes 
attack men; rushes with great fury on flocks and 
cattle;, ransacks graves, devours dead bodies, &c." 
* Bishop Blaney, however, advocates the original 
translation of " the ravenous bird," but admits tho 
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impossibilty of determining with certainty the species 
referred to. 

One other passage in Scripture is supposed to 
point to the hyaena. It has been contended that the 
words rendered in our English version, " the valley 
of Zeboim" (1 Sam. xiii. 18), should be translated 
" the valley of hyaenas.' ' Ancient interpreters of 
the sacred writings so understood it. But the evi- 
dence which Bochart has heaped together on the sub- 
ject, and the chain of reasoning with which he sup- 
ports this hypothesis, is too voluminous and abstruse 
for our pages. 
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WILDpCAT. 



TiiE difficulty in identifying many of the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, has been already referred to. 
The translators of the English version have evaded this 
in some measure in the present instance, by rendering 
the Hebrew word which the learned Bochart trans- 
lates "wild-cats," by the indefinite expression "wild 
beasts of the desert " (Isaiah xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 14. 
Jer. 1. 39. Fsa. lxxiv. 14). In the passage last 
quoted, they have, however, caused some confusion, 
by rendering the same word " people inhabiting the 
wilderness." In addition to the authority of Bochait, 
we may add that of Bishop Lowth, who translates the 
word " mountain-cats ;" and Dr. Blaney renders the 
word in the passage in Jeremiah, " wild-cats." That 
the passage is not free from difficulty may, however, 
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be inferred from some commentators insisting that 
the bat is the animal referred to, while others hare 
rendered it " serpents." 

The wild-cat is found in the desertb of Asia and 
Africa, and is by no means of unfrequent occurrence 
in our own country. It is chiefly distinguished from 
the domestic variety by its superior size and strength, 
and the greater fierceness of its disposition. In Eng- 
land it delights in the mountainous districts of the 
north, and chooses for the place of its habitation the 
hollow of a tree. It produces four young ones at a 
litter. 

During the day the wild-cat remains in a state of 
comparative inaction, reposing on the lower spray of 
forest trees; but about night-fall it begins its ra- 
vages, and sometimes commits great havoc in the 
poultry-yard. Its chief food consists of hares, par- 
tridges, and other game ; and it is sometimes said to 
attack lambs. Though in this country it occasionally 
reaches a formidable size— some instances have oc- 
curred in which it has measured five feet from the 
nose to the point of the tail — it never voluntarily at- 
tacks man ; but when pursued and wounded it is apt 
to spring upon its assailant, and bite and scratch very 
fiercely. It is now the most powerful beast of prey 
with which our country is infested. 

The ancient Egyptians held the cat in high estima- 
tion. We are informed by Herodotus, that when a cat 
died, the owner of tho house shaved his eyebrows, and 
mourned as for a child. They embalmed the bodies of 
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their cats, and afterwards carried them to a particular 
city for interment. To kill a cat was considered a 
great offence, and punished by fine, at the will of the 
priests. The& enactments, however absurd though 
they seem, were useful in a political point of view. It 
was necessary to put under the immediate guardian* 
ship of the laws, a species of animals whose protection 
was indispensable against the prodigious multitudes 
of rats and mice by which Egypt was infested ; and 
the most effectual means of securing them from injury 
was to render them objects of religious veneration. In 
modern times these animals are no longer held 
sacred in Egypt, but they are still treated with great 
care and kindness. 



THE CBOCODILE, OK "LEVIATHAN." 

Commentatoes are now very generally agreed that 
this is the animal mentioned by Job under the name of 
w Leviathan." The older writers suppose that the 
whale was the animal referred to ; but the learning 
and industry of Boohart have accumulated such a mass 
of evidence in favour of the modern interpretation, as 
almost to defy controversy. Dr. Mason Good thus 
sums up the argument : " It is a sufficient objection 
to the whale tribe that they do not inhabit the Medi- 
terranean, much less the rivers that empty them- 
selves into it ; some of the species have occasionally 
been found in this quarter, but the great whale per* 
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baps never. This family of marine monsters, more- 
over, have neither proper snout nor nostrils, nor pro* 
per teeth. Instead of a snout, they have a mere 
spiracle or blowing hole, with a double opening at the 
top of the head, which has not hitherto been proved to 
be an organ of smell ; and for teeth, a hard expanse 
of horny lamin®, which we call whalebone, in the 
upper jaw, but nothing of the sort in the lower. The 
eyes of the common whale, also, instead of answering 
the description of those of leviathan, are most dis- 
proportionally small, and do not exceed in size those 
of an ox. Nor can the whale be regarded as of fierce 
habits or unconquerable courage ; for, instead of at- 
tacking the larger sea animals for plunder, it feeds 
chiefly on crabs and medusas, and is often itself at- 
tacked and destroyed by the ork, or grampus, though 
less than half its size. 

" The crocodile, on the contrary, is a natural in- 
habitant of the Nile, and other Asiatic and African 
rivers ; of enormous voracity and strength, as well as 
fleetness in swimming; attacks mankind and the 
largest animals with the most daring impetuosity; 
when taken, by means of a powerful net, will often 
overturn the' boats that surround it ; has proportion- 
ally the largest mouth of all monsters whatever; 
moves both his jaws equally, the upper of which has 
not less than forty, and the lower than thirty-eight 
large teeth ; and is furnished with a coat of mail so 
scaly and callous as to resist the force of a musket- 
ball in every part, except under the belly. Herodotus 
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expressly asserts, that one of the modes by which this 
unconquerable monster was occasionally taken in his 
time, was by means of a hook, which was baited with 
a hog's chine and thrown into the midst of the river ; 
and the crocodile, having swallowed it, was drawn 
on shore and despatched." To this minute account 
of the habits of the crocodile, it is only necessary to 
add, that it is a mistake to suppose that both its jaws 
are moveable. It is now ascertained that the under 
one only is so. 

This animal sometimes attains the enormous 
length of thirty feet. Though not entirely an aquatic 
animal, the greater part of its existence is spent in 
the water. Its chief places of resort are among the 
thick reeds on the muddy banks of slow and tranquil 
streams ; and except when in pursuit of prey, it passes 
its existence in a languid state. Thus when in search 
of food, it swims gently and silently on a level with 
the water, till it sees some animal come down to the 
river-side to quench its thirst. Having stolen suf- 
ficiently close, it strikes the animal a sudden blow 
with its very powerful tail, and generally succeeds in 
either disabling it, or driving it into the water. It 
then seizes it with its tremendous jaws, and if one of 
the smaller animals, it soon destroys it. When it 
happens to fall in with a large animal, such as the 
horse or the ox, it seizes them by the head with a 
sudden snap, drags them under water, and thus drowns 
them. Such is the strength of its powerful jaws, that 
it crushes the tortoise in pieces with the utmost ease ; 
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and so tenacious is its grasp, that it is impossible to 
cause it to loose its hold. 

Having secured and destroyed its victim, the 
crocodile conveys it to a place of concealment under 
water, where it is suffered to remain till putrefaction 
commences, when the horrid animal returns to enjoy 
its dainty meal. It is said to be particularly fond of 
the flesh of dogs ; and that the bodies of men, par- 
ticularly negroes, form its favourite repast. It seems 
probable, however, that it has no particular affection 
for human flesh, and tjhat it seizes on man indis- 
criminately with other animals. Perhaps the state- 
ment regarding its fondness for dogs may have arisen 
from the circumstance of the negroes, in their croco- 
dile bunts, using the howling of the dog to attract its 
notice, from being easily incited by blows to produce 
the amount of noise required. A writer, who speaks 
from personal observation, takes a somewhat different 
view of this matter. " The well-known habit of the 
alligator," says he, " never to eat its food until in a 
state of putridity, negatives the supposition that it 
has any choice in the flesh of its victim. The fish 
it probably devours immediately after catching them ; 
but all other things, as soon as they are slain, are 
torn, and mangled limb by limb, and left to putrefy 
in the mud of the river or the sedge about its lurking- 
nlace. It can have no particular preference, there- 
fore, for the dog as food. I am disposed to ascribe 
this susceptihilitv to be roused at the canine yelp to 
the similarity of that sound to its own peculiar cry 
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under any species of excitement \ to the fact that 
it is the impassioned voice of their young; to ma* 
ternal solicitude of the female for its progeny, when 
it hears that voice ; and to the ravenous appetite of 
the male on the same occasion ; for, like many of the 
rapacious animals, the male of this tribe preys upon 
its own offspring." 

Though the teeth of the crocodile present a most 
formidable appearance, they are used only for retain- 
ing its prey, which the animal shakes in pieces, and 
swallows without mastication* 

The crocodile is an oviparous animal. The eggs aro 
about the size of those of a goose, and vary in number 
from eighty to a hundred. The female digs a hole in 
the sand, and deposits her eggs in successive layers in 
a circular form, covering each layer with earth as she 

Erooeeds. She then leaves them to be hatched by the 
eat of the sun. Instinct, however, teaches her fre- 
quently to revisit the spot when the time of hatching 
approaches. She is at this time apparently in an ex* 
treme state of agitation, uttering a peculiar cry, or 
rather growl. When the velping of her offspring gives 
token of their exclusion from the shell, she flies to the 
hillock 5 and such is her unwieldly haste to behold the 
objects of her anxiety, that she generally crushes 
several to death. She leads her progeny to the water, 
and for three months her utmost vigilance is required 
to guard them against the male, which seeks their 
destruction with the most unrelenting hostility. Great 
numbers of them also fall a prey to a species of tor- 
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toise which inhabits the Kile: and tho ichneumon 
destroys the eggs in vast quantities. 

The crocodile was one of the animals held sacred 
by the ancient Egyptians. The inhabitants of Thebes, 
and others living on the borders of Lake Mceris, we are 
assured by Herodotus, used to breed up a single croco- 
dile, adorn him with rings and bracelets, feed him with 
sacred food appointed for him, and treat him with the 
moBt honourable distinction. Strabo also mentions one 
which he saw at Arsinoe, that allowed the priests to 
open its mouth and to cram it with good things, and, 
when satisfied, would jump into an adjoining piece of 
water, and swim about, apparently in great glee. 

Mr. Macgregor Laird, in his " Narrative of an Ex- 
pedition into the Interior of Africa,"gives the following 
account of the manner in which one of the varieties 
of this huge animal is sometimes attacked and over- 
come :— " One day, while we lay at anchor off the town 
(Attah, on the Quorra), I witnessed one of the most 
ingenious modes of killing an alligator that can be 
imagined. One of these huge creatures was discovered 
basking on a bank in the river, a short distance ahead 
of our vessels. He was observed by two natives in a 
canoe, who immediately paddled to the opposite side of 
the bank, and having landed, crept cautiously towards 
him. As soon as they were near the animal, one of the 
natives stood up from his crouching posture, holding a 
spear about six feet long, which, with one blow, he 
struck through the animal's tail into the sand. A 
most strenuous contest immediately ensued, the man 
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with the spear holding as firmly in tho sand as his 
strength allowed him, and clinging to it as it became 
necessary to shift his position, with the agility of a 
monkey ; while his companion occasionally ran in, as 
opportunity offered, and with much dexterity gave tho 
animal a thrust with his long knife, retreating at the 
same moment from within the reach of his capacious 
jaws, as it whirled round upon the extraordinary pivot 
which his companion had so successfully placed m its 
tail. The battle lasted about half an hour, terminating 
in the slaughter of the alligator, and the triumph of 
his conquerors, who were not long in cutting him into 
pieces, and loading their canoe with his flesh, which 
they immediately carried to shore, and retailed to 
their countrymen. It is evident that the success of 
this plan depended on the nerve and dexterity of the 
man who pinned the animal's tail to the ground ; and 
his contortions and struggles to keep his position 
were highly ridiculous and entertaining." 

In the course of his travels in Africa, Mungo Park 
saw many of these animals. In Old Calabar river they 
are very numerous. " In that river," says Park, "I 
once observed a crocodile swimming, with a large cat- 
fish in its mouth, to the opposite shore. It held the 
fish by the head, whilst the body waB thrown into a 
perpendicular position. I watched it with the spy-glass 
until it had dragged the fish upon the mud-bank and 
commenced its meal. A party, armed with muskets, 
was then dispatched from the ship to kill it, but on 
the approach of the boat it retreated to the water with 
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the fish in its mouth. From this I am inclined to 
think that the crocodile cannot devour its prey in the 
water." In crossing another river, one of Park's 
attendants nearly fell a victim to the ferocity of one 
of these animals. He was driving six asses across 
the Ba-Woolima, when, just as he had reached the 
middle, a crocodile rose close to him, seized him by 
the left thigh, and pulled him under the water. With 
wonderful presence of mind, Isaaco thrust his finger 
into the annual's eye. The pain forced it to quit its 
hold; but, quickly recovering, it returned to the 
charge, and seizing him by the other thigh, again 
dragged him below the water. Isaaco a second time 
thrust his finger into the animal's eye with such force 
that it quitted him, rose to the surface, floundered 
about as if stupid, and then swam down the stream. 
Isaaco in the meantime reached the bank of the river, 
bleeding very much; the wound in his left thigh 
being four inches long, that on the right somewhat 
less, but very deep, besides several teeth-marks on his 
back. In six days, however, he so far recovered as to 
be able to resume his journey. 

After what has been already said as to the identity 
of the leviathan with the crocodile, it is unnecessary to 
enter into a lengthened analysis. of Job's very striking 
and impressive description of its powers. It may be 
sufficient just to point out one or two passages which 
bear directly on the point. After enumerating seve- 
ral of the peculiarities of this formidable creature, the 
eacrecl writer asks, " Shall thy companions make a 

X 
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banquet of 1dm P Shall they part him among the 
merchants f Canst thou fill his skin with barbed 
irons, or his head with fish spears P" To all these 
Various inquiries, supposing the whale is the animal 
referred to, an answer might be given in the affirma- 
tive. His skin is soft and yielding, and is daily 
"filled " with the barbed harpoon of the adventurous 
whaler ; the flesh is said to be palatable to Europeans, 
and forms a considerable part of the provisions of the 
inhabitants of Greenland ; and other parts of his huge 
carcase are daily "parted among the merchants." The 
skin of the crocodile, on the contrary, is covered with 
scales, so strong and firmly compacted as to resist 
even a musket-ball ; so that "the sword of him that 
layeth at him cannot hold; the spear, the dart, no* 
the habergeon. He esteemeth iron as straw, and 
brass as rotten wood. The arrow cannot make him 
flee: sling-stones are with him turned into stubble; 
he laugheth at the shaking of a spear.*' — u In this 

Slowing description," says Bochart, "it is plainly the 
esign of the Almighty to show that the skin of the 
crocodile is impenetrable to these offensive weapons, 
and also that, regardless of danger, he scorns the 
wounds they inflict, and with fearless impetuosity 
seizes on his prey. . . . . On his armour of proof the 
edge of the sword is blunted and its point is broken* 
the spear falls harmless to the ground, and the dart 
rebounds from his impenetrable covering. But the 
habergeon, the coat of mail which the combatantputs 
*>n for his own defence, shall not save him from the 
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devouring jaws of the monster ; for he esteemeth iron 
as straw, and brass as rotten wood, which yield to the 
slightest touch, and crumble into dust before the 
smallest force. A shower of arrows makes no im- 
pression upon him, and the blow of a stone, slung by 
the most powerful hand, is no more to him than the 
stroke of a feather, or a bit of stubble. Nor do the 
more dangerous weapons which the warrior hurls 
from his military engines depress his courage or in- 
terrupt his assault, for he laughs at the shaking of a 
spear, he regards it not when in token of defiance it 
is brandished before him." 

In other parts of Scripture we find the "great 
dragon," or leviathan, frequently used as the symbol 
to represent the king of Egypt. Thus in Isaiah 
(xxvii. 1) he is called " the piercing serpent." The 
prophet Ezekiel expressly calls Pharaoh " the great 
dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers " (Ezek. 
xxix. 3). And in allusion to the destruction of the 
Egyptian host in the Bed Sea, the Psalmist says, 
"Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength: thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons in the water: thou 
brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, and gavest 
him to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilder- 
ness " (Psa. lxxiv. 13, 14). "But why," it has been 
08ked, "should Pharaoh and his people be compared 
so frequently, and with so much emphasis, to the 
great dragon or leviathan, but because some remark^ 
able, some terrible creature infests the valley to, 
which that name properly applies P -Bat no formid^ 
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able beast of prey, except the crocodile, distinguishes 
Egypt from the surrounding regions ; and since this 
creature is universally allowed to be extremely strong, 
cruel, and destructive, we must conclude it to be the 
leviathan of the inspired writers. 
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THE WILD BOAR 



Is very generally diffused throughout the temperate 
and warmer parts of Europe and Asia. It is also to 
be found in Syria and the northern parts of Africa. 
It formerly inhabited the British forests, but is now 
altogether extirpated. In Asia it ranges from Syria 
to the borders of Lake Baikal ; and in Africa it ex- 
tends over nearly the whole continent. In colour, 
the wild boar is of a brindled or dark grey, inclining 
to black, and he is smaller than the domestic race. 
His mouth is supplied with formidable tusks, some- 
times nearly a foot in length ; those on the upper 
jaw projecting upwards in a circular form. With 
these he defends himself with great valour against 
every assailant, and sometimes inflicts severe and even, 
fatal wounds on his pursuers. 

In Europe, the wild boar chiefly inhabits the* 
depths of the forests; but in the East he seems 
to delight in the shady marshes, on the borders 
of the larger river3. Pocock observed very large 
herds on the side of Jordan, where it flows out 
of the sea of Tiberias, He also found them on, 
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the other side among the reeds by the sea-shore* 
The habits of the domestic hog would lead us to 
believe that he affects moist situations where he 
can wallow among the miry accompaniments of the 
place. 

The females only may be said to be gregarious, 
living in large flocks with their young, till the age of 
two or three years. When apprehensive of danger, 
they show a very formidable front to their assailants. 
The adult males Jive retired and solitary, concealing 
themselves in the thickest and most impervious re- 
cesses of the forest or fen, remaining concealed during 
the greater part of the day, and only coming abroad 
in the evening in search of food. 

We do not find the hog mentioned in Scripture 
among the possessions of the patriarchs ; nor among 
the extensive retinue of king David is there any 
mention of swine-herds. It has hence been argued 
by some writers that the animal was entirely un- 
known in the land of Judea ; and though the fact 
that the G-adarenes, in the time of our Saviour, 
possessed a herd of two thousand swine, seems 
somewhat to invalidate this reasoning, it will be 
found that, according to Josephus, this was not a 
Jewish, but a Greek city, governed by its own laws 
and customs ; and, consequently, the animal was 
not considered unclean by its inhabitants. Farmer, 
in his " Vindication of the Miracles of Christ," sup- 
poses that the swine referred to belonged to certain 
Jews who lived in the city, and probably trafficked 
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in these animals, supplying them to their heathen 
neighbours, by whom they were used for idolatrous 
purposes. 

Many reasons have been adduced by various 
writers for the strong antipathy of the Jews to this 
animal : it would not, however, be a very profitable 
use of our space to enumerate them. The precept in 
the ceremonial law seems precise enough: "And 
the swine, though he divide the hoof and be cloven- 
footed, yet he cheweth not the cud : he is unclean 
unto you" (Lev. xi. 7). It may, indeed, be argued, 
that several animals, the use of the flesh of which 
was prohibited in the same precise terms, were reared 
and in use among the Hebrews, such as the ass and 
the camel. The services of both of these, however, 
could be turned to account ; but as those of the hog 
could not be so appropriated, and the animal could 
be used for food only, the distinction is sufficiently 
obvious. 

Among the ancients, the occupation of a swine- 
herd was deemed a vile and most contemptible 
employment. The Egyptians, we are informed by 
Herodotus, refused persons who followed this occu- 
pation admission to the temples of their gods : and 
even the lowest dregs of the people refused to give 
their daughters to them in marriage. By the poets 
who treat of rural pursuits and rural manners, the 
swine-herd is not even mentioned, Such facts enable 
us to estimate the extreme state of wretchedness 
and destitution to which tho prodigal son was re- 
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duced, when he was glad to accept even this degrad- 
ing employment, and to satisfy the cravings of hunger 
by devouring the husks appropriated to the feeding 
of swine. 

The Psalmist, in a beautiful allegory, thus describes 
the rise and fall of the Jewish commonwealth : " Thou 
hast," says he, addressing Jehovah, — " Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst room before 
it, and did cause it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it, 
and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars: 
she sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches 
unto the river. Why hast thou then broken down her 
hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do 
pluck her P The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the field doth devour it " (Psa. 
lixx. 8 — 13). A passage in the Eev. J. Hartley's 
" [Researches in Greece and the Levant " finely illus- 
trates this : — " The propriety of the image in the 
twelfth verse of this psalm must be familiar to all 
who have visited grapo countries, but the force and 
beauty of the succeeding figure, derived from a prac- 
tice connected with the natural history of the wild 
boar, has probably seldom been observed. My friend, 
the Eev. Mr. Leeves, was proceeding, in the dusk of 
tho evening, from Constantinople to Therapia; passing 
a vineyard, he observed an animal of a large size rush- 
ing forth from among the vines. The Greek syrogee, 
who was riding first, exclaimed, 'Wild boar I wild 
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boar! ' and really it proved a wild boar, who was 
retreating from the vineyards to the woods. ' What 
has the wild boar to dp with the vineyard ? ' inquired 
Mr. Leeves. ' Oh ! ' said the syrogee, ' 'tis the custom 
of the wild boars to frequent the vineyards and to 
devour the grapes.' And it is astonishing what havoc 
a wild boar is capable of effecting during a single 
night. What with eating, and what with trampling 
under foot, he will destroy an immense quantity of 
grapes. With what fatal propriety does this affecting 
passage retain its force up to the present moment ! 
Still is the vine of Israel broken down, ravaged, cut 
down, burnt with fire." 



THE WOLF. 

This rapacious and destructive animal, which is 
found in almost all the temperate and cold regions of 
the globe, is larger, stronger, and more muscular than 
the dog, and is in general of a pale greyish colour. 
They associate in large packs ; and such is their vora- 
city, that they often spread desolation into the districts 
which they invade. 

Though naturally a cowardly animal, when pressed 
by hunger it braves every danger, attacking boldly 
the stronger animals, and even man himself. " Dur- 
ing the day," says Buffon, " he hides himself in the 
thickest coverts, and only ventures Out at night. He 
then sallies forth over the country, keeps peering 
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4 Wolf of the efftoloja shall ap^il It.orc.'— Jeremiah v. 6. 
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round the villages, carries off such animals as are not 
under protection, attacks the sheepfolds, scratches up 
and undermines the thresholds of doors where they 
are housed, enters furious and destroys all before he 
begins to fix upon and carry off his prey. When 
these sallies do not succeed, he returns to the thickest 
part of the forest, content to pursue such smaller 
animals as, even when taken, afford him but a scanty 
supply. He then goes regularly to work, follows by 
the scent, opens to the view, still keeps following, 
hopeless himself of overtaking the prey, but expecting 
that some other wolf will come in to his assistance, 
and is content to share the spoil. At last, when his 
necessities are very urgent, ne boldly faces certain 
destruction; he attacks women and children, and 
sometimes ventures even to fall upon men, becomes 
furious by his continual agitations, and ends his life 
in madness." 

Wolves are capable of bearing hunger for a long 
time, and so voracious that they will feed on any 
animal substance. In countries exposed to the 
horrors of war, they follow armies, ana assemble in 
troops upon the field of battle ; tear up such bodies 
as have been carelessly interred, and devour them 
with insatiable avidity. 

Every country infested by this savage animal 
affords numerous anecdotes illustrative of the cruelty 
and ferocity of its disposition. A gentleman attached 
to the British embassy at the court of St. Petersburg 
related the following to Mr. Lloyd, who gives it in his 
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" Field Sports of the North of Europe :"— " A woman, 
acoompanied by three of her children, was one day in 
a sledge, when they were pursued by a number of 
wolves. On this she put her horse to a gallop, and 
drove towards her home, from which she was not far 
distant, with the utmost possible speed. All, however, 
would not avail ; for the ferocious animals gained 
upon her, and at last were on the point of rushing on 
the sledge. For the preservation of her own life and 
that of the remaining children, the poor frantic crea- 
ture now took one of her babes, and cast it a prey to 
her blood-thirsty pursuers. This stopped their career 
for a moment; but after devouring the poor little 
innocent, they renewed the pursuit, and a second time 
come up with the vehicle. The mother, driven to 
desperation, resorted to the same horrible expedient, 
and threw her ferocious assailants, another of her 
offspring. To cut short this sad story, the third child 
was sacrificed in a similar manner. Soon after this 
the wretched creature reached home in safety. There 
she related what had happened, and endeavoured to 
palliate her conduct by describing the dreadful alter- 
native to which she had been reduced. A peasant, 
however, who was among the bystanders, and heard 
the recital, took up an axe, and with one blow killed 
the unfortunate woman ; saying at the same time, that 
the mother who could thus sacrifice her children for 
the preservation of her own life was no longer fit to 
live. Tbe man was committed to prison, but the 
emperor subsequently gave him a pardon." 
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In the sacred Scriptures the wolf is not very often 
alluded to ; but in the few references, how strikingly 
and justly is his character depicted! The dying 
patriarch ascribes to his youngest son the cruelty 
and rapacity of this animal. " Benjamin shall raven 
as a wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, 
and at night he shall divide the spoil" (Gen. zlix. 27). 
The history of the tribe of Benjamin, to which we 
can onlv allude here, will abundantly explain and vin- 
dicate the comparison. Engaged in a fierce and urgent 
war with the other tribes, after two centuries it was 
almost exterminated ; and though it afterwards par- 
tially recovered its importance, and gave the first king 
to Israel in the person of Saul, it was ultimately 
absorbed in the tribe of Judah. 

The prophet Jeremiah associates the wolf with the 
lion in the execution of the judgments of G-od (Jer. 
v. 6) ; and Ezekiel compares the rapacious and cruel 
conduct of the princes of Israel to the mischievous 
inroads of this animal " Her princes in the midst 
thereof are like wolves ravening the prey, to shed 
blood, to destroy souls, to get dishonest gain" (Bzek. 
xxii. 27). The apostle Paul, in his address to the 
elders of Ephesus, compares to it the false teachers, 
who pervert the faith and disturb the peace of the 
church : " I know this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock" (Acts xx. 29). And our blessed Lord himself 
alludes to the sanguinary and rapacious character of 
the wolf, comparing his disciples to sheep in the midst 
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of a flock of these ravenous creatures. u Behold, I 
send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves." And 
in another passage, in describing the character of a 
worldly-minded pastor — " But he that is an hireling 
.... seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth : and the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth 
the sheep" (John x. 12).^ 

Other passages in which reference is made to this 
animal, all indicating a creature savage and remorse- 
less, without one glimpse of nobler feeling, occur, 
Isa. xi. 6; lxv. 25. Zeph. iii. 3. Hab. i. 8. Matt, 
x. 16. Luke x. 3, &c. 
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CHAPTEE V. 
WILD ANIMALS. 



THE COKEY— THE BAT — THE MOLE — THE GIBAFFE, OB 
" CHAMOIS " — THE GAZELLE — THE HABT — THE 
BHINOCEEOS, OB "TOICOBir" — THE HABE, 



THE CONEY. 



The word which the translators of our English Bible 
render coney, or rabbit, occurs only four times in 
Scripture. In the first two passages we find it 
mentioned among the animals which were to be 
considered unclean ; the other two afford us sufficient 
insight into the habits of the animal, to satisfy us 
that, in rendering it " coney," the translators have 
identified it with one to which it bears no resem- 
blance. 

In the Book of Psalms (civ. i8) it is said, w The 
high hills are a refuge for the .wild goats, and the 
rocks for the coneys;" and in Proverbs (xxx. 26), 
" The coneys are but a feeble folk, yet they make their 
houses in the rocks." In both passages the animal is 
spoken of as inhabiting the rocks, a locality to which 
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the rabbit has no affection; delighting, on the con- 
trary, in loose sandy soils, into which it can burrow 
freely. The rabbit, hesides, is not a native of Asia, 
nor does it possess any mental qualities which fit it 
to be considered " exceeding wise," a term which we 
find Solomon applying to the animal in question. 

Almost all commentators have therefore abandoned 
the idea that the rabbit is the animal referred to; but 
some difference of opinion exists as to the one which 
is intended, Bochart and others advocate the claims 
of the jerboa. Bruce, however, has pointed out the 
remarkable coincidence between the habits of the 
ashkoko, or Daman Israel, as it is called in Syria (the 
hyrax syriacm of naturalists), and the brief intima- 
tions ot those of this animal which the Scriptures 
afford. 

This curious animal is found in great numbers on 
Mount Lebanon. " It does not burrow, and make 
holes, as the rat and the rabbit, nature having inter- 
dicted it this practice by furnishing it with feet which 
are round, and of a soft, pulpy, tender substance ; the 
fleshy part of the toes projects beyond the nails, which 
are rather broad than sharp, much similar to a man's 
nails ill grown, and these appear rather given for 
defence of the soft toes, than for any active use in 
digging, to which tltey axe by no means adapted. 

"The total length of the animal," says another 
writer, " as it sits, is seventeen inches and a quarter. 
It has no tail, and gives at first sight the idea of a rat* 
rather than any other creature. The colour is grey, 
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mixed with reddish brown, and the belly white. All 
oyer the body are scattered hairs, strong and polished, 
like mustachios: these are, for the most part, two 
inches and a quarter in length. The ears are round, 
not pointed. The upper jaw is longer than tlfe other. 
It lives upon grain, fruit, and roots, and certainly 
chews the cud." 

" Instead of holes," continues Mr. Bruce, " these 
animals seem to delight in less close or more airy 
places, in the mouths of caves or clefts in the rock. 
They are gregarious, and frequently several dozens of 
them sit upon the great stones at the mouths of the 
caves, and warm themselves in the sun, or come out 
and enjoy the freshness of the summer evening. They 
do not stand upright upon their feet, but seem to 
steal along as in fear, their belly bang nearly dose to 
the ground, advancing a few steps at a time, and then 
pausing. They have something very mild, feeble-like, 
and timid, in their deportment ; are gentle, and easily 
tamed, though when roughly handled at the first, 
they bite very severely. 

"The ashkokois, above all other animals, so much 
attached to the rocks, that I never once saw him on 
the ground, or from among large stones in the mouths 
of caves, where is his constant rendezvous. He lives 
in families or flocks. He is found in Judea, Palestine, 
and Arabia, and consequently must have been familiar 
to Solomon. David describes him very pertinently, 
and joins him to other animals perfectly known. ' The 
hills are a refuge for the wild goats, and the rocks for 
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the saphan* the word which our translators render 
coneys. And Solomon says that ' they are exceeding 
wise ;' that they are ' but a feeble folk, yet make 
their houses in the rocks.' And this, I think, 
very oftriously fixes the ashkoko to be the saphan, 
for his weakness seems to allude to his feet, and 
how inadequate these are to dig holes in the rock, 
where yet, however, he lodges. From their ten- 
derness, they are very liable to be excoriated or 
hurt; notwithstanding which they build houses in 
the rocks, more inaccessible than those of the rabbit, 
and in which they abide in greater safety, not by ex- 
ertion of strength, for they nave it not, but are truly, 
as Solomon says, ( a feeble folk,' but by their own 
sagacity and judgment, and are therefore justly 
described as wise. Lastly, what leaves the thing 
without doubt is, that some of the Arabs say that 
the saphan has no tail ; that it is less than a cat ; that 
it lives in bouses or nests which it builds of straw, in 
contradistinction to the rabbit and the rat, and those 
animals that burrow in the ground." 
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THE BAT. 

This animal htis in all ages been regarded with feel- 
ings of superstitious awe and terror.. The nocturnal 
nature of its habits, its strange and anomalous struc- 
ture, and the retired and gloomy places in which it 
takes up its abode, have all contributed to invest it 
with a character of mystery extremely repugnant to 
the gentleness and harmlessness of its nature. 

The bat, of which there are many varieties, is in 
general about the size of a mouse, an animal which 
many of the species very much resemble in appear- 
ance. It is covered with smooth hair, which varies in 
colour in the diiFerent species. Between the fore and 
hind-feet, and extending along the sides of the animal, 
the skin is spread out into a broad thin membrane, 
and thus forms its wings or means of flight. "When 
it flies, it holds this skin stretched out by means of its 
fingers, which are greatly elongated for this purpose, 
in a manner which has not inaptly been compared to 
the silk on the rods of an umbrella. The skin which 
thus acts the part of wings, is extremely thin, and is 
generally devoid of hair. Besides forming a " web" 
between the long extended fingers of the animal, it 
stretches to its hind-legs, and from thence to the tail, 
which it also includes, and is thus supplied with a 
sort of rudder by which it is enabled to change its 
course rapidly, either in pursuit of food or to avoid the 

K 
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obstructions which, in the eagerness of its chase, it 
frequently encounters, and from which it would other- 
wise be exposed to injury. 

The finger of the tore-foot, answering to the human 
thumb, ia not, like the others, enveloped in the mem- 
branous appendage which forms the animal's means 
of flight; but is left free. It has not the extended 
development of the other fingers, but is supplied at its 
extremity with a hocked nail or claw, by which the 
animal occasionally suspends itself when at rest. The 
toes of the hind-feet are also supplied with hooked 
nails, by which it usually hangs n*om trees or walla 
with its head downwards. 

The bat ib a nocturnal animal, hiding itself 
during the day in the gloomy recesses of decayed 
trees, or deserted mansions, or caves of the earth. 
After nightfall it comes abroad in quest of such in- 
sects as, like itself, avoid the glare of day. Long 
ere daylight again appears, it retires to its place 
of retreat, and, fixing itself by its hind-claws to the 
bark of the tree or projecting piece of rock* sleeps 
till darkness again invites it to sally forth in search 
of food. It builds no nest : it even brings forth and 
rears its young — of which the female generally pro- 
duces one only at a birth — suspended by its 
claws. During the winter, in our northern climate, 
it hibernates, or remains torpid, till the genial 
heat of spring once more awakes it to activity. 
Though from the nature of its structure, the bat 
is properly an animal of flight, it can walk on the 
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ground, and even climb up such fugged surfaces as 
afford the means of fixing the hooked nail of its thumb* 
Perhaps one of the most interesting peculiarities of 
the bat is the extreme facility with which it avoids ob- 
structions in its flight. To test its ability to the ut- 
most, a naturalist, named Bpallanzani, tried a variety 
of cruel experiments. Finding that the animal, in a 
perfect state, possessed this power in a remarkable 
degree, and desirous of ascertaining whence it pro- 
ceeded, he deprived Beveral of sight, and even, as far 
as was possible, of the senses of hearing and smelling, 
and found that they still flew about with equal cer- 
tainty and safety, avoiding such obstructions as he 
{)laced in their way, passing through apertures just 
arge enough to admit their bodies, without coming 
into contact with them. He stretohed strings across 
the room in various directions with the same result. 
Cuvier refers this extreme sensibility to the wings of 
the animal, the naked surface and delicate structure 
of which enable it, he thinks, to perceive the propin* 
quity of solid bodies, from the manner in which the 
air reacts upon them. Bo extreme, indeed, is thei* 
sensibility, that even when in a torpid state the 
animal shrinks from the light of a candle, or from the 
touch, before actual contact* 

" Borne of the species of bats/ 9 says an acute ob- 
server, " occasionally fly during the day; but this habit 
is by no means common, and is confined to some of the 
foreign species, which are in part vegetable feeders. Id 
temperate climates they conceal themselves during the 
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day ; evening is the season of their greatest activity. 
Cayerns, holes of trees and walls, and ruined build- 
ings, are their retreats ; and from these they issue 
forth as dusk begins to set in, flutter about in their 
laborious flight, and capture such insects as are then 
on the wing — gnats, mosquitoes, moths, and beetles ; 
and their wide gape, with its formidable teeth, is an 
excellent trap for the capture of such prey. The ser- 
vice which they render to vegetation by the destruc- 
tion of insects which in the larva state prey upon it, 
is very considerable even in temperate climates ; and 
some of the hot countries, in which they swarm in 
myriads, could not but for this be inhabited. In 
humid places, on the margin of tropical forests, mos- 
quitoes are troublesome enough as it is ; but if the 
bats did not thin their numbers, they would be utterly 
unbearable. Those species too which frequent the 
towns and settlements are useful in other respects. 
Most of the race are miscellaneous in their feeding, 
and not very delicate in their taste. They devour in- 
discriminately all animal substances, whether raw or 
dressed, and whether in a fresh or putrid state." 

" Though the bats are upon the whole," continues 
the same writer, " useful rather than hurtful to man, 
they are creatures to which poetry and superstition have 
in all ages had recourse to deepen the feelings of loath- 
ing and horror. The bats are things of the doubtful 
light — the dim twilight, which in ages of ignorance 
.converts white stones into ghosts, and bushes into 
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spectres. They dwell in the ruined wall or the rifted 
earth ; and they also often found their way into the 
sepulchres and catacombs of the ancients. They were 
thus dwellers with desolation and with death ; and it 
was but stretching the imagination a little farther to 
suppose that they were in league with these loathed 
and dreaded powers. And the rapacity of the bats in 
their feeding during the twilight gloom, and the mis- 
cellaneous nature of the food, gave still farther colour 
to the supposition. Hovering about the temples, 
they ate greedily the blood and other remains of the 
sacrifices; when famine or pestilence, which were 
then of frequent occurrence, though, fortunately, 
known to us chiefly by name, strewed the earth with 
the bodies of the dead, and when night closed upon 
the horrors of the battle-field, the bats came to the noc- 
turnal feast ; and as in all cases they came fluttering 
and apparently formless, with wing most unlike any 
organ bearing the same name which is spread to the 
light of day or the sun of heaven, they perfected their 
claim of poetical alliance with the infernal regions 
and the powers which held dominion there. 

" Bats are not, from their habits, found in desert 
or naked places, because there they would neither have 
shelter during the day, nor food during the twilight. 
Places where life, and especially where vegetable and 
insect life, are rich almost to rankness, are most favour- 
able to them. The banks of the Nile in Egypt, where 
they dwell in the palaces and sepulchres of forgotten 
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lungs, and the temples of forgotten gods, are particu- 
larly replenished with them." A very interesting 
passage, descriptive of the scenes which they delight 
in, and the places of their resort, occurs in the journal 
of a recent traveller : — l( On the lofty mountains over- 
looking this richest valley of the Nile, and protecting 
it from the Lybian desert, is a long range of tombs, 
the burial-place of the ancient Egyptians; and the 
traveller, looking for a moment at the little Moham- 
medan burying-ground, turns with wonder from the 
little city he has left (Siout), and asks, Where is the 
great city which had its graves in the side of yonder 
mountains ? Where are the people who despised the 
earth as a burying-place, and made for themselves 
tombs in the eternal granite ? 

" The mountain is about as far from the city as the 
river, and the approach to it by another strong cause- 
way over the same beautiful plain. Leaving our don- 
keys at its foot, and following the nimble footsteps of 
my little Arab girl, we climbed by a steep ascent to 
the first range of tombs. They were the first I had 
seen,ond are but little visited bv travellers ; and though 
I afterwards saw all that were in Egypt, I still consider 
these well worth a visit. Of the first we entered, the 
entrance chamber was perhaps forty feet square, and 
adjoining it, on the same range, were five or six others, 
of which the entrance chambers had about the same 
dimensions. The ceilings were covered with paintings 
finished with exquisite taste and delicacy, ana in some 
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E laces fresh as if just executed; and on the walls were 
ieroglyphics enough to fill volumes. Behind the 
principal chamber were five- or six others, nearly as 
large, with smaller ones on each side, and running 
back perhaps one hundred and fifty feet. The back 
chambers were so dark, and their atmosphere was so 
unwholesome, that it was unpleasant, and perhaps 
unsafe, to explore them : if we went in far there was 
always a loud rushing noise, and as Paul (his servant) 
suggested, their innermost recesses might now be the 
abode of wild beasts. Wishing to see what caused the 
noise, and at the same time to keep out of harm's 
way, we stationed ourselves near the back door of 
the entrance chamber, and I fired my gun within. A 
stream of fire lighted up the darkness of the sepulchral 
chamber, and the report went grumbling and roaring 
into the innermost recesses, rousing their occupants 
to frenzy. There was a noise like the rushing of a 
strong wind ; the light was dashed from Paul's hand; 
a soft skinny substance struck against my face, and 
thousands of bats, wild with fright, came whizzing 
forth from every part of the tomb to the only avenue 
of escape. We threw ourselves down, and allowed 
the ugly frightened creatures to pass over us, and 
then hurried out ourselves. For a moment I felt 
guilty: the beastly creatures, driven from the light 
of day, were dazzled by the glorious sun, and flying 
and whirling blindly about, and dashing themselves 
against the rocky sides of the mountain, and falling 
dead at its base. Cured of all wish to explore very 
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deeply, but at the same time relieved from all fears, 
we continued going from tomb to tomb, looking at 
the pictures on the walls, endeavouring to make out 
the details, admiring the beauty and freshness of the 
colours, and speculating upon the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics which mocked our feeble knowledge. We 
were in one of the last, when we were startled by a 
noise different from any we had yet heard, and from 
the door leading to the dark recesses within, foaming, 
roaring, and gnashing his teeth, out ran an enormous 
wolf; close upon his heels, in hot pursuit, came 
another, and almost at the door of the tomb they 
grappled, fought, growled fearfully, rolled over, and 
again tho first broke loose, and fled. Another cbase 
along the side of the mountain ; another grapple ; a 
fierce and desperate struggle, and then they rolled 
over the side, and we lost sight of them." — Incidents 
qf Travel in Egypt, &c. 

How well do such striking passages illustrate the 
prophetic denunciation of Isaiah, and the degraded 
state to which the once-honoured idols which proud 
man has fabricated to himself shall be reduced, when, 
terrified by the destructive judgments of a just and 
righteous God, he shall consign them to the darkness 
and contamination of the tombs : " In that day a man 
shall cast his idols of silver and his idols of gold, 
which they made each one for himself to worship, to 
the moles and to the bats" (Isa. ii. 20). — "Instead of 
building magnificent temples for their reception, where 
nothing to offend the senses is permitted to come; 
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instead of watching over them with scrupulous care, 
devoting their days, their riches, and all they possess, 
to their service ; instead of adorning them with in- 
sensate prostrations and offerings, they shall cast 
them to creatures so vile, into places so dismal and 
loathsome, as to preclude the possibility of their 
returning to their idolatrous practices." 
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THE MOLE. 



This little animal, from the peculiar construction of 
its body, is admirably adapted to its subterraneous 
mode of life. Its fore-legs are short and muscular, 
and so placed that it can use them with freedom in 
the confined underground galleries to which nature 
has condemned it. Its snout is long, slender, and 
tendinous; and its head is placed firmly upon its 
body, so as to enable it to apply this instrument in 
digging with great power. Its hind-legs also, though 
smaller and less powerful than the others, are well 
adapted for throwing back the mould which it has 
accumulated during its progress. 

To an animal living under ground, and constantly 
engaged in burrowing, the safety of its eyes was a 
matter of first-rate consideration. Providence has 
therefore bestowed upon the mole eyes so small 
and deep-seated, that it was long a question among 
naturalists whether they were intended for the pur- 
poses of distinct vision. This question has, however, 
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now been completely seb at rest by a very simple 
and interesting experiment exhibited to the cele- 
brated French naturalist, St Hilaire, by a person 
named Le Court. Into one end of a disused water- 

Sipe several moles were successively introduced, 
'he observers stationed themselves at the other, and 
so long as they remained perfectly motionless, the 
animals speedily traversed the pipe and escaped ; but 
if when they made their appearance at the end of 
the pipe the slightest motion was made, the mole 
checked its progress, and precipitately retreated. 
This was repeated several times, and always with 
the same result. 

The mole is so well known as not to require a 
minute description. A short notice of its habits 
may, however, be interesting. It inhabits dry, rich 
soils, but in summer it generally fixes its residence 
on low, flat meadow-land, because it there finds 
the earth more easily penetrated, and the worms 
on which it feeds more plentiful than in the dry 
uplands. On a long continuance of hot weather 
it repairs to the sides of ditches and the banks of 
rivers and streams, and to hedge-roots, where the 
earth is in some measure protected from the rays of 
the sun. 

Its mode of forming a place of retreat has been 
described with great minuteness by some of the 
French naturalists, but the details are too volumi- 
nous for our limits. In forming its hole or run, it 
scrapes the earth before it on one side, till the 
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quantity becomes too great for it to labour onwards 
with ease. It then works towards the surface, and 
by pushing with its head and scratching with its 
nervous paws, gradually raises the mould, and thus 

froduces those small hillocks so common in our fields, 
t then returns to its station, and continues its work 
as before. 

Like the beaver, moles live in pairs, the male and 
female being strongly attached to each other. The 
place of retreat during the period of breeding is pre- 
pared with peculiar care, the utmost precaution being 
taken to make it inaccessible to water, from which, 
from the overflowing of its galleries by excessive 
rains, the animal occasionally suffers greatly. It 
does not, however, hesitate to take to the water, as 
will be seen from an interesting anecdote which is 
given in the Linnaean Transactions : — " On visiting 
the Loch of Clunie, in Scotland, I observed in it a 
small island, at the distance of one hundred and 
eighty yards from the nearest land. Upon this island 
Lord Airlie, the proprietor, has a castle, and a small 
shrubbery. I remarked frequently the appearance of 
fresh mole-casts or hills. I for some time took them 
for those of the water-mouse, and one day asked the 
gardener if it was so. No, he said, it was the mole, 
and told me that he had caught one or two lately. 
Five or six years ago he caught two in traps, and for 
two years after this he had observed none. But 
about four years ago, coming ashore one summer's 
evening in the dusk, he and his companions saw at a 
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short distance, upon the smooth water, some animal 
paddling to the island. They soon closed with this 
feeble passenger, and found it to be a mole, which 
had been lea, by a most astonishing instinct, from 
tbe nearest point of land, to take possession of this 
desert island." 

The translation of the passages in which the mole 
is introduced in our English Bible is not con- 
sidered satisfactory by the critics. Bochart thinks 
that the word rendered " mole," in Leviticus xi. 30, 
means the chameleon ; and the word rendered " wea- 
sel," in the preceding verse, he conjectures to mean 
the mole— the Syriac name of this animal being 
almost precisely the Hebrew word there used. The 
Hebrew word literally signifies " to creep into," and 
the Syriac, " to creep underneath," " to creep into 
by burrowing" — well-known characteristics of the 
mole. 

The other passage in which this animal is mentioned 
(Isaiah ii. 20) is deemed equally objectionable. The 
author of " Scripture Illustrated" observes, that " the 
general scope of the passage is a threatening against 
pride, and adenunciation of vengeance against idols and 
idol-worshippers;" and conjectures that " it describes 
the action of a public personage, a chief for whom idols 
had been provided in a magnificent temple, as so terri- 
fied as to flee to caves and dens for shelter, and that 
these valuable idols should be taken from their shrines, 
and thrown into places as dark, dismal, and abomi- 
nable, as their former residence had been brilliant and 
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venerable." He therefore understands the word to 
mean not an animal but a place — a deep sink, or sub- 
terranean vault — deep cavities dug by human power. 
Another critic thinks the word means sepulchres, 
which in Palestine were frequently cells or vaults, 
hewn or dug in the rocks, and consequently very 
proper receptacles for bats and moles. 

The mole of Scripture is probably the blind mole, 
a species found in many parts of the south of Europe, 
in which the eyelids are completely closed, the eyes 
being imperceptible until the skin is removed. 
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THE GIEAFFE, OE "CHAMOIS." 

The Hebrew word which has been translated " cha- 
mois" (Deut. xiv. 5) is derived from a root signify- 
ing " to crop branches, to browse." It has therefore, 
been conjectured, with great probability, that the 
giraffe is the animal spoken of; but as many commen- 
tators have overlooked the claims of this animal, or 
denied that any knowledge of it existed among the 
Israelites, it will be necessary, before entering into 
details of its natural history, to examine how far this 
opinion is correct. 

That the animal was known to the ancient Egyp- 
tians is evident from the fact that it appears upon 
• their sculptures. During their stay in Egypt, there- 
fore, the Israelites had probably many opportunities of 
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becoming acquainted with it. That it was formerly 
an inhabitant of the northern parts of Africa is also 
probable, for the Romans were accustomed to obtain 
their wild animals for exhibition from that part of the 
country : and we find the giraffe mentioned among 
the animals exhibited by Crosar at the Circensian 
games. It also appears upon the Prtenestine pave- 
ment where it is represented cropping the branches 
overhead as well as grazing upon the humbler vege- 
tation on the ground. That the chamois cannot be 
the animal referred to by the Jewish lawgiver ia 
evident, from its not being found so far south as 
Egypt or Palestine. 

The giraffe, or camelopard, is found in Africa only. 
It seems to be most abundant in the parts south of 
the great desert. It is also occasionally found in the 
north ; but from the extreme timidity of its disposi- 
tion, it haunts the most unexplored parts of the 
country, and its numbers decrease rapidly wherever 
" civilization has begun to plant her footsteps." 

The giraffe, when full grown, measures from 
fifteen to eighteen, or even twenty, feet from the 
hoofs of the fore-feet to the top of the head. Much 
of this height arises from the extreme length of the 
neck, and the disproportionate height of the fore- 
quarter, which, to the eye of a casual and superficial 
observer, appears clumsy and unwieldy. No other 
structure could, however, have so well fitted it for « 
obtaining the food upon which it was destined to sub- 
sist, it feeds upon the leaves of trees, its favourite 
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food being those of a species of acacia. It seizes them 
with its tongue, which is long and narrow, using it as 
a prehensile organ : it is thus enabled to reach and 
secure those upon the higher branches, which have 
escaped the ravages of ordinary animals. Its ears 
are long and handsomely formed, and move readily in 
all directions, as if to catch the most distant indica- 
tions of the approach of danger. Its eyes, which are 
large and clear, are prominently placed in the sides 
of the head, so as to enable it, while it secures its 
food, to keep a constant watch against danger from 
behind. Its head is surmounted with three protube- 
rances, two of which being in the usual place of horns, 
are generally described as such. They are, however, 
prolongations of the bone of the skull, and are covered 
with a soft velvety skin, and surmounted at the top 
by some strong bristly hairs. 'Jle third, which is in 
the centre of the skull, is a rounded knob. As the 
giraffe never uses them as a means of defence, we are 
ignorant what purpose they serve in the animal 
economy. Its hoofs are firm and strong, and its tail 
is furnished at the extremity with a brush of strong 
hairs. 

The skin of the animal is covered with hair of a 
warm cream colour, interspersed with large square 
and irregular formed spots, of a yellowish brown or 
fawn colour, divided from each other by a narrow 
stripe of pale ground, thus giving the fur the appear- 
ance of being cross- barred with a paler colour. 

The giraffe is gregarious. Denham and Olapperton 
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observed small parties of five or six, on the borders of 
Lake Tchad ; but from its extreme timidity very little 
is known of its habits. The female is said to go 
twelve months with young, and to produce one only 
at a birth. It is not, therefore, surprising that in 
those places to which civilization extends, the race of 
this timid and defenceless animal, whose skin is so 
highly valued as an object of curiosity, should rapidly 
decrease. 

Besides its speed, which Major Denham describes 
as equal to the " pretty smart gallop of a horse," its 
only other means of defence against the attacks of its 
enemies consists in the powerful strokes which it 
makes with both its fore and hind-feet. It is thus 
enabled to contend with, and frequently to overcome 
the lion, the only beast of prey which dares to attack 
it. It is when the giraffe seeks the water-courses for 
the purpose of drinking, that the lion attacks it with 
the greatest effect. It is then obliged to stretch out 
its fore-legs in order to reach the water with its 
mouth, and it then also loses the advantage which the 
prominent position of its eyes gives it when its head 
is elevated. The lion, which has posted itself in some 
place of concealment, watches this opportunity to 
spring upon it, and though it darts off at its utmost 
speed, the lion retains its hold, and generally succeeds 
in bringing its victim to the ground. 

The giraffe is mentioned by several ancient writers, 
Heliodorus, the Greek bishop of Sicca, thus describes 
it: — " The ambassadors of the Axeomit© (Abyssinians) 
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brought presents to Hydaspes, and among other things 
there was an animal of a strange and wonderful spe- 
cies, about the size of a camel, and which had its skin 
marked with florid spots ; the hinder parts from the 
loins were low like those of the lion ; but the shoul- 
ders, fore-feet, and breast, were elevated above pro- 
portion to the other parts ; the neck was small, and 
lengthened out from its large body like that of a 
swan ; the head in form resembled a camel's, but was 
in size about twice that of a Libyan ostrich ; and it 
rolled its eyes, which had a film over them, very 
frightfully. It differed in gait from every other land 
and water animal, and waddled in a remarkable 
manner ; each leg did not move alternately, but those 
on the right side moved together independently of the 
other, and those on the left in the same manner, as 
that each side was alternately elevated. This animal 
was so tractable as to be led by a small string fas- 
tened to the head, and the keeper could conduct it 
wherever he pleased as if with the strongest chain. 
When it appeared it struck the whole multitude with 
terror ; and it took its name from the principal parts 
of its body, being called by the people extempore 
camelopardalis." 

There are one or two peculiar errors regarding the 
giraffe, which the recent introduction of several live 
specimens into this country have now in a great 
measure dissipated. One of these, that its fore-legs 
are longer than the hind ones, may be readily dis- 
proved by the examination of the animal, or a good 

L 
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figure. With regard to the other : " There are few 
naturalists," says M. Acerbi, "who have not contri- 
buted to perpetuate the vulgar error, that in eating 
and drinking from the ground the giraffe is compelled 
to stretch his fore-legs amazingly forwards. Some 
even assert that he is obliged to kneel down. Of 
the few animals which fell under my examination, 
three took their food from the ground with com- 
parative facility ; and one of them was scarcely 
under the necessity of moving the fore-legs at all. 
I should infer, that every giraffe in a natural state 
is enabled to eat or drink from the ground without 
inconvenience ; and that where any difficulty exists in 
this respect, it is the effect of habit acquired in the 
progress of domestication.' • 

Le Vaillant, in his " Second Voyage in Africa," 
describes with great ardour and enthusiasm the feelings 
by which he was moved when he first saw the giraffe 
alive. " I was now struck," says he, " with a sort of 
distinction which I perceived on one of the huts 5 it 
was entirely covered with the skin of a giraffe ! I had 
never seen this quadruped, the tallest of all those upon 
the earth. I knew it only from false descriptions and 
designs, and thus I could scarcely recognise its robe. 
And yet this was the skin of the giraffe ! I was in 
the country which this creature inhabits. I might 
probably see some living ones. I looked forward to 
the time when I should be thus recompensed, at least 
in part, for all the sufferings and annoyances of my 
expedition One of the Namaquas, who were 
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my guides, came in great haste to give me informa- 
tion which he thought would be agreeable to me. He 
had seen the strong feelings of pleasure which I had 
evinced at the sight of the skin of the giraffe ; and 
had run to say, that he had just found in the neigh* 
bourbood one of these animals under a mimosa, the 
leaves of which he was browsing upon. In an instant, 
full of joy, I leaped upon my horse. I made Bernfry 
(one of his attendants) mount another, and followed 
by my dogs, I flew towards the mimosa. The giraffe 
was no longer there. "We saw her cross the plain 
towards the west, and we hastened to overtake her. 
She was proceeding at a smart trot, but did not 
seem to be at all hurried. "We galloped after her, 
and occasionally fired our musquets ; but she insen- 
sibly gained so much upon us, that, after having pur- 
sued her for three hours, we werp forced to stop, be- 
cause our horses were quite out of breath, and we en- 
tirely lost sight of her. The pursuit had led us far 
away from each other, and from the camp ; and the 
giraffe having made many turns and doubles, I was 
unable to direct my course towards home. It was 
noon ; I already began to feel hunger and thirst, and 
I found myself alone in a sterile sandy spot, exposed 
to a burning sun, without the least shelter from the 
heat, and destitute of food." Having shot and cooked 
some birds of the partridge genus, he again set out in 
search of the camp, and was fortunate to regain his 
companions in the evening. 

" The next morning, my whole caravan joined me 
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again. I saw five other giraffes to which I gave chase, 
hut they employed so many stratagems to escape, 
that after having pursued them the whole day, we 
entirely lost sight of them as the night came on. I 
was in despair at this ill success. The next day was 
the happiest of my life. By sunrise I was in pursuit 
of game, in the hope to obtain some provisions for my 
men. After several hours' fatigue we descried at the 
turn of a hill seven giraffes, which my pack instantly 
pursued. Six of them went off together, but the 
seventh, cut off by my dogs, took another war. 
Bernfry was walking by the side of his horse, but in 
the twinkling of an eye he was in the saddle and pur- 
sued the six. For myself, I followed the single one 
at full speed ; but in spite of the efforts of my horse, 
she got so far ahead of me, that in turning a little 
hill I lost sight of her altogether, and gave up the 
pursuit. My dogs, however, were not so easily ex- 
hausted. They were soon so close upon her, that she 
was obliged to stop to defend herself. From the place 
where I was, I heard them give tongue with all their 
might ; and as their voices appeared all to come from 
the same spot, I conjectured that they had got the 
animal in a corner, and again pushed forward. I had 
scarcely got round the hill, when I perceived her sur- 
rounded by the dogs, and endeavouring to drive them 
away by heavy kicks. In a moment I was on my 
feet ; and a shot from my carbine brought her to the 
earth. Enchanted with my victory, I returned to call 
uy people about me, that they might assist me in 
kinning and cutting up the animal. "Whilst I was 
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looking for them, I saw Klaas Baster (another of his 
men), who kept making signals which I could not 
comprehend. At length I went the way he pointed ; 
and to my surprise saw a giraffe standing under a 
large ebony tree, assailed by my dogs. It was the 
animal I had shot which had staggered to this place, 
and it fell dead at the moment I was about to take a 
second shot. "VV" ho could have believed that a conquest 
like this would have excited me to a transport almost 
approaching to madness! Pains, fatigues, cruel pri- 
vations, uncertainty as to the future, disgust some- 
times as to the past — all these recollections and feel- 
ings fled at the sight of this new prey. I could not 
satisfy my desire to contemplate it. I measured its 
enormous height, I looked from the animal to the in- 
strument which had destroyed it. I called and re- 
called my people about me. Although we had com- 
bated together the largest and most dangerous ani- 
mals, it was I alone who had killed the giraffe. I was 
now able to add to the riches of natural historv. I 
was now able to destroy the romance which attached 
to this animal, and to establish a truth. My people 
congratulated me on my triumph. Bernfry alone was 
absent ; but he came at last, walking at a slow pace, 
and holding his horse by the bridle. He had fallen 
from his seat and injured his shoulder. I heard not 
what he said to me. I saw not that he wanted assist- 
ance ; I spoke to him only of my victory. He showed 
me his shoulder; I showed him my giraffe. I was 
intoxicated, and I should not have thought even of my 
own wounds/' 
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THE GAZELLE, OE " BOEBTJCK » 

The word which in our English version of the Bible 
is rendered " roe" and " roebuck," has been satisfac- 
torily shown, by Dr. Shaw and others, to mean the 
antelope. The roe is an animal of extremely rare oc- 
currence in the East, while the antelope is very plenti- 
ful in every part of the Levant. It is therefore ex- 
tremely improbable that the sacred writers would 
borrow their imagery from an animal which was either 
wholly unknown, or but rarely seen by those for whom 
they wrote, and that the Jewish legislator would give 
laws to his people respecting the use of an animal 
which they had probably never seen, and which was 
not to be found in the desert over which they had to 
pass, or in the land whither they were journeying, 
while he left unmentioned one which was of daily oc- 
currence, and whose flesh was greatly esteemed, and 
therefore could not fail to become an important 
article of subsistence. Such is the argument from 
probability. It derives support from the Greek trans- 
lation as well as from the etymology of the original 
Hebrew name. The species fixed upon as the " roe- 
buck" of Scripture, is the gazelle. 

The gazelle is a small but beautiful species of ante- 
lope. Its principal locality in the present day is on the 
north of Africa. Among the Arabs it has long been 
celebrated for the beautiful brightness of its eyes ; and 
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in oriental poetry these are the standing type of 
beauty in that organ, " the soft black eye of the ga- 
zelle" expressing the very highest idea of luxuriant 
sweetness. 

The form of the gazelle is of the most graceful and 
perfect description. Its limbs are light and slender, 
and so beautifully formed as to seem the heau-iddal of 
the animal creation. Its head and neck are also ex- 
quisitely shaped ; its forehead, slightly rounded ; its 
ears, long, narrow, and pointed ; and its eyes, large, 
prominent, dark, and expressive. The horns, with 
which both sexes are supplied, are in general about 
nine or ten inches in length, and are gently rounded ; 
its body is covered with close, smooth hair, dun on 
the upper parts, and inclining to white on the under ; 
but it varies considerably in different individuals, and 
even in the same individuals at different ages. 

In its habits the gazelle is gregarious, living in 
flocks sometimes consisting of very large numbers. 
When the herd grazes, sentinels are placed to give 
warning of the approach of danger, and when the 
alarm is given they bound off with amazing rapidity 
in different directions. They soon draw together upon 
some more commanding ground, where they form a 
square, and, placing the young and the females in the 
centre, face aoout upon their assailants. So little are 
they able to withstand the attacks of their enemies, 
however, that the lion or the panther boldly ap- 
proaches their entrenchment, and, crouching gradually 
till within his distance, springs upon one individual, 
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when the herd hurry off, leaving their comrade to its 
fate. 

The speed of the gazelle is frequently referred to 
in Scripture. The surprising agility which Asahel the 
brother of Joab, displayed in pursuit of Abner, is 
spoken of by the sacred historian in these words: 
" And Asahel was light of foot, as one of the (ante- 
lopes) that are in the field" (2 Sam. ii. 18). And 
elsewhere a troop of G-adites in the service of David 
are thus described: " They were men of might, men 
of war, fit for the battle, that could handle shield and 
buckler, whose faces were like the faces of lions, and 
were as swift as the roes (gazelles) upon the moun- 
tains" (1 Chron. xii. 8). 

But by far the most interesting and endearing 
allusions to the gazelle are those in the Song of 
Solomon, where the spouse frequently compares her 
beloved to this animal. " The voice of my beloved ! 
behold, he cometh leaping upon the mountains, skip- 
ping upon the hills. My beloved is like a roe (gazelle) 
or a young hart." " Turn, my beloved, and be thou 
like (a gazelle) or a young hart upon the mountains 
of Bether." Various other allusions occur in the 
course of this book. For one only can we make 
room. The female often produces twins. "The 
beautiful appearance," says a writer on this subject, 
" of a pair of twin gazelles, or young antelopes, whose 
horns are not yet grown, and who feed together in a 
rich pasture where the little creatures are almost 
overtopped by the lilies and other wild flowers which 
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enamel the field, their dark-brown shoulders only 
being visible, seems to have occasioned the similitude 
in two places of the Song of Solomon, where the 
spouse's beauty is described as conformed to the 
image of Christ and adorned with the graces of his 
spirit. ' Thy two breasts are like two young (gazelles) 
that are twins, which feed among the lilies.' " 

To hunt the various descriptions of antelope is a 
favourite sport in the East, but their capture is at- 
tended with great difficulty in consequence of their 
extreme swiftness : so exceedingly fleet are they, that 
the swiftest dogs are unequal to the task, and the 
sportsman is obliged to call in the aid of the falcon to 
impede the course of the animal, and to give the dogs 
time to come up with it. Dr. Eussell, in his " Natural 
History of Aleppo," thus describes the chase : " They 
permit horsemen without dogs, if they advance gently, 
to approach near, and do not seem much to regard a 
caravan that passes within a little distance ; but the 
moment they take the alarm they bound away, casting 
from time to time a look behind ; and if they find 
themselves pursued, they lay their horns backward, 
almost close on the shoulders, and flee with incredible 
swiftness. When dogs appear, they instantly take 
alarm ; for which reason the sportsmen endeavour to 
steal upon the antelope unawares, to get as near as 
possible without slipping the dogs, and then pushing 
on full speed, they throw off the falcon, which, being 
taught to strike or fix upon the cheek of the game, 
retards its course by repeated attacks till the grey- 
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hounds have time to get up. The diversion is noble, 
but the sportsman must ride hard who hopes to be in 
at the death." 

The Pygarg mentioned in Deut. xiv. 5, ia under- 
stood to be a species of antelope. The only informa- 
tion which we can afford about this animal occurs in 
a passage in Shaw's Travels : " Besides the common 
gazelle or antelope (which is well known in Europe), 
this country likewise produces another species of the 
same shape and colour, though of the bigness of our 
roebuck with horns sometimes two feet long. This 
the Africans call Lidmee, and may, I presume, be the 
Strepsicorus and Addaee of the ancients," 
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Da. Shaw thinks that the word which our trans- 
lators have rendered " hart " and " hind" is a general 
name for animals of the antelope kind. Volney, in* 
deed, says that the stag or deer is unknown in Syria. 

The allusions to the hart, in Scripture, are not 
numerous. The Psalmist, exulting in the care and 
protection of Jehovah, says : " He maketh my feet 
like hinds' feet, and setteth me upon my high places" 
(xviii. 83). And the prophet Habakkuk has the 
same allusion, in nearly the same words : " He will 
make my feet like hinds' feet, and he will make me to 
walk upon mine high places" (Hab. iii. 19). " While 
the Psalmist," says Bochart, " contents himself with 
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referring merely to the firmness and security of his 
position, the prophet encourages himself with the 
persuasion that his God would conduct him through 
every danger with the same ease and safety as the 
hind walks among the cliffs of the rocks." The 
strength of the feet of the hart, to which allusion is 
made in both the passages just quoted, may be illus- 
trated by a passage in Sir Everard Home's " Compara- 
tive Anatomy." " The strength of the joints of the 
animal's foot," savs he, " was strongly impressed on 
my mind by seeing a deer which leaped oyer the 
highest fences, and the joints of whose feet, when 
examined, were as rigid in every other direction but 
that of the motion as the bone itself; but when, with 
a view to keep the animal from running away, the 
tendo Achillis which passed over the joint was divided 
the foot could readily be moved in any direction, the 
joint no longer having the smallest firmness." 

" The hart," says Bochart, " naturally of a hot and 
arid constitution, suffers much from thirst in the 
oriental regions ; he therefore seeks the fountain or 
the stream with intense desire, particularly when his 
natural thirst has been aggravated by the pursuit of 
the hunter. Panting and braying with eagerness, he 
precipitates himself into the river that he may quench 
at once the burning fever which consumes his vitals, 
in its cooling waters." Of this figure the Psalmist 
has availed himself in describing his feelings when 
exiled from the house of God, a dejected wanderer, 
near the sources of Jordan : " As the hart panteth 
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after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God: when shall I come and appear before God?" 
(Psa. xlii. 1, 2). 

The hart, as it both chews the cud and parteth the 
hoof, was one of the animals which Moses permitted 
to his countrymen for food. " Even as the roebuck 
and the hart is eaten, so shalt thou eat them ; the 
unclean and the clean shall eat of them alike " (Deut. 
arii. 22). 

There is one passage in Scripture in which the 
hind is mentioned, the sense of which is difficult and 
obscure. It is that in which the dying patriarch, in 
his farewell benediction, compares his son Naphtali 
to " a hind let loose." Bochart and several others, 
in attempting to explain it, take so many liberties 
with the text, that their rendering is very far from 
satisfactory. Perhaps the more generally received 
interpretation is nearer the truth. It is, that this 
tribe, like their immediate founder, were to be more 
distinguished by the gentleness of their manners, 
their love of peace, and their eloquence, than by their 
skill in arms. 
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THE RHINOCEEOS, OE " UNICORN." 

The Unicorn, like " Leviathan" and " Behemoth," 
has tried the ingenuity of critics, some contending that 
it was an animal of the buffalo tribe, to which the Eng- 
lish name has been erroneously applied, while others 
suppose it to be a species of deer or antelope. The 
description which Job gives of it, however, agrees so 
well with the rhinoceros as to render it most probable 
that this was the animal intended. 

The rhinoceros is a native of Africa and India, 
and is also found in some of the islands of the 
Indian seas. Naturalists divide the animals inhabit- 
ing these various localities into different species : 
but their habits and general appearance are so simi- 
lar as to make it unnecessary that they should be 
here particularised. 

At first sight, the rhinoceros conveys to the mind 
of the spectator the idea of an enormous hog. It 
resembles this animal not only in its general form, 
but also in the shape of the head, the smallness of its 
eyes, and the size and shape of its ears. Its clumsily- 
formed feet and legs, however, partake more of the 
character of those of the hippopotamus and the ele- 
phant than of the hog. When full-grown, it is about 
eight or nine feet in length : but from the shortness 
of its legs, it does not stand much more than half the 
height of the elephant. It is covered with a thick 
skin nearly destitute of hair, and in the Indian species 
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it is marked with deep furrows, seeming to bang in 
folds in various parts of the animal, particularly under 
the throat, and behind the shoulders, and on the 
thighs. Its most striking peculiarity, however, con- 
sists in the horn which springs from its nose, and 
gives to the animal a very formidable and even dan- 
gerous look. Though strictly a vegetable feeder, it 
is easily excited, and becomes then very bold and per- 
severing in its attacks. 

Little is known of the rhinoceros in a state of 
nature; and the details of the habits of such in- 
dividuals as have been kept in confinement are far 
from satisfactory. Cooped up in a little den, and 
exposed to all the petty annoyances of inquisitive 
and impertinent visitors, it is not surprising that 
such as have been kept in this state have displayed a 
considerable degree of ferocity. Sir Everard Home 
furnishes some particulars respecting one which was 
kept for three years at Exeter 'Change. " It was so 
savage/' says he, " that about a month after it camo 
it endeavoured to kill the keeper, and nearly suc- 
ceeded. It ran at him with great impetuosity, but 
fortunately the horn passed between his thighs, and 
threw the keener on his head ; the horn came against 
a wooden partition, into which the animal forced it to 
such a depth as to be unable for a minute to withdraw 
it, and during this interval the man escaped. Its skin, 
though apparently so hard, is only covered with small 
scales of the thickness of paper, with the appearance 
of tortoise-shell ; at the edges of these the skin itself 
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is exceedingly sensitive, either to the bite of a fly or 
the lash of a whip. By this discipline the keeper got 
the management of it, and the animal was brought to 
know him; but frequently, more especially in the 
middle of the night, fits of frenzy came on, and while 
these lasted nothing could control its rage, the rhino- 
ceros running with great swiftness round the den, 
playing all kinds of antics, making hideous noises, 
knocking everything in pieces, disturbing the whole 
neighbourhood, and then, all at once, becoming quiet. 
While the fit was on, not even the keeper durst ap- 
proach. The animal fell on its knees, to enable the 
horn to be borne on any object. It was quick in all 
its motions, ate voraciously all kinds of vegetables, 
appearing to have no selection. They fed it on 
branches of willow. Three years' confinement made 
no alteration in its habits." A specimen which was 
kept in the Eoyal Managerie, at Paris, exhibited 
nearly the same characteristics. 

In India the hunting of the rhinoceros is one of 
the most hazardous and exciting sports. When the 
hunters fall in with a solitary animal, it generally seeks 
its safety by retreating into the thick jungle in which 
it usually harbours ; but when it is again disturbed, 
it advances boldly to the attack. It tries to approach 
the elephant, upon which its pursuers are mounted, on 
the side, and by means of its horn to wound it in the_ 
belly, or to rip it up. The elephant, on the other 
hand, wheels round, and receives it on the hinder part 
of the body, upon the thick and impenetrable skin of 
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which the horn of the rhinoceros can make little im- 
pression. An attack of this nature has been thus de- 
scribed : — " Some years ago a party of Europeans, with 
their native attendants and elephants, met with a small 
herd of seven of them. These were led by a larger and 
more powerful animal than the rest. When this large 
leader charged the hunters, the first elephants, in place 
of using their tusks as weapons, which they are gene- 
rally in the practice of doing, wheeled round, and 
received the blow of the rhinoceros firm on their hind 
quarters ; and so powerful was the concussion, that it 
brought them instantly to the ground with their riders; 
and as soon as they could get on their feet again, the 
brute was ready to repeat the attack, and was certain 
to produce another fall ; and in this manner did the 
contest continue, until four of the seven were killed, 
when the rest made good their retreat." 

The African rhinoceros is larger than the Indian 
one ; it has a second horn, of about half the length of 
the other, and placed immediately behind it. It is also 
in a great measure destitute of the folds of skin by 
which the Indian rhinoceros is marked, but in no case 
are these entirely wanting, though sometimes only par- 
tially developed. Burchell, in his " Travels in Africa," 
states that the length of one of these animals, which he 
measured, was eleven feet two inches, and the circum- 
ference of its body eight feet four inches ; and he was 
informed by the natives that in the interior they were 
to be found of much larger dimensions. " Their sense 
of smelling," says Mr. Burchell, " is so keen and nice, 
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that they can know, even at a great distance, whether 
any man be coming towards them ; on the first sus- 
picion of this they take to flight. It is, therefore, 
only by approaching them against the wind, or from 
the leeward, that the hunter can ever expect to get 
within musket-shot. Yet in doing this, he must move 
silently and cautiously, so as to make the least noise 
in the bushes, otherwise the hearing of the animal is 
80 exceedingly quick, that they would instantly take 
alarm, and move far away to some more undisturbed 
spot. But the dangerous part of the business is, that 
when they are thus disturbed, they sometimes become 
furious, and take it into their head to pursue their 
enemy ; and then, if they once get sight of the hunter, 
it is difficult for him to escape unless he possess a de- 
gree of coolness and presence of mind, which in such 
a case is not always to be found. Yet, if he will 
quietly wait till the enraged animal make a run at 
nim, and will then spring suddenly to one side to let 
it pass, lie may gain time enough to reload his gun 
before the rhinoceros gets sight of him again, which, 
fortunately, it does slowly and with difficulty. The 
knowledge of this imperfection of sight, which is oc- 
casioned, perhaps, by the excessive smallness of the 
aperture of the eye (its greatest length being only 
one inch) in proportion to the bulk of the animal, 
encourages the hunter to advance without taking 
much pains to conceal himself; and by attending to 
the usual precautions just mentioned, ne may safely 
approach within musket-shot. " 
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Before proceeding to examin? whether the rhino- 
ceros is the animal referred to by the sacred writers, 
we may remark that the heraldic animal which, in 
popular language, passes under the name of the Uni- 
corn, never had any but an imaginary existence : it is 
therefore unnecessary to waste time in searching after 
its representative. 

As has been already mentioned, considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists among; critics regarding the 
identification of the unicorn with any known animal. 
An examination of the passages in which allusion is 
made to the animal, will best enable us to judge 
whether the rhinoceros can make good its claim. The 
first passage in Scripture in which we find it men- 
tioned is in the reluctant reply of Balaam to Balak, 
when importuned by the terrified king to curse the 
invading armies of Israel. " God brought them out 
of Egypt ; he hath, as it were, the strength of a uni- 
corn" [Hebrew, Beem] (Numb, xxiii. 22; xxiv. 8). 
In the book of Psalms it is described as a horned 
animal. " But my horn shalt thou exalt as the horn 
of a unicorn" (Fsa. xcii. 10). Moses, in his benedic- 
tion of Joseph, distinctly states that it is an animal 
having more than one horn. " His horns are like the 
horns of unicorns" (Deut. xxxiii. 17). In the Book 
of Job it is introduced as a very fierce and tin- 
tameable animal. " Will the unicorn be willing 
to serve thee, or abide by the crib? Canst thou 
bind the unicorn with his band in the furrow P or will 
ho harrow the valleys after thee P Wilt thou trust 
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him because his strength is great P or wilt thou leave 
thy labour to him ? Wilt thou believe him that he 
will bring home thy seed, and gather it into thy 
barn P" (Job xxxix. 9—12). 

The following remarks of Mr. Bruce, the Abys- 
sinian traveller, seem to include nearly all that can be 
said on this subject. In continuation of some obser- 
vations on another subject, he says, " My only busi- 
ness is with the reem, which I suppose to be the rhi- 
noceros. The derivation of this word, both in the 
Hebrew and Ethiopic, seems to be from erectness or 
standing straight. This is certainly for no particular 
qualify m the animal itself, who is not more nor even 
so much erect as many other quadrupeds, for its 
knees are rather crooked; but it is from the circum- 
stance and manner in which his horn is placed. The 
horns of all other animals are inclined to some degree 
of parallelism with the nose, or osfrontti. The horn 
of the rhinoceros alone is erect and perpendicular to 
this bone, on which it stands at right angles ; thereby 
possessing a greater purchase or power as a lever 
than any bone could possibly have in any other 
position." 

'* The situation of the horn is very happily alluded 
to in the sacred writings : ' My torn shalt thou 
exalt like the horn of a reem 9 (Psa. xcii. 10). And 
the horn here alluded to is not wholly figurative, 
but was really an ornament worn by great men in 
the days of victory, preferment, or rejoicing, wheri 
they were anointed with new, sweet, or fresh oil; a 
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circumstance which David joins with that of erecting 
the horn. 

" Some authors, for what reason I know not, have 
made the reem, or unicorn, to be of the deer or ante- 
.lope kind, that is of a genus whose very character is 
fear and meekness, very opposite to the qualities by 
which the reem is described in Scripture ; besides it 
is plain the reem is not of the class of clean quadru- 
peds ; and a late modern traveller very whimsically 
takes him for the leviathan, which certainly was a fish* 
It is impossible to determine which is the silliest 
opinion of the two. Balaam, a priest of Midian, and 
so in the neighbourhood of the haunts of the rhino- 
ceros, and intimately connected with Ethiopia, for 
they themselves were shepherds of that country, in a 
transport from contemplating the strength of Israel, 
whom he was brought to curse, says, they had ' aa it 
were the strength of a reem' (Numb, xxiii. 22). Job 
makes frequent allusion to its great strength, ferocity, 
and indocility. He asks, ' Will the reem be willing 
to serve thee, or abide by thy crib ?' (xxxix. 10). That 
is, will he willingly come into thy stable and eat at 
i thy manger ? And again, ' Canst thou bind the reem 

^ with a band in the furrow, and will he harrow the 

valleys after thee P' In other words, canst thou make 
him to go in the plough or harrow ? 
r "Isaiah, who of all the prophets seems to have 

known Egypt and Ethiopia best, when prophesying 
about the destruction of ldumea, says, that ' the reem 
shall come down with the fat cattle ;' a proof that he 
knew his habitation was in the neighbourhood. In 
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the same manner as when foretelling the desolation 
of Egypt, he mentions as one manner of effecting it, 
the bringing down the fly from Ethiopia, to meet the 
cattle in the desert, among the bushes, and destroy 
them there, where that insect did not ordinarily come 
but on command, and where the cattle fled every year 
to save themselves from that insect. 

"The principal reason for translating the word 
reem, unicorn, and not rhinoceros, is from a prejudice 
that he must have but one horn. But this is by no 
means so well founded as to be admitted as the only 
argument for establishing the existence of an animal 
which never has appeared after the search of so many 
ages. Scripture speaks of the horns of the unicorn 
(Deut. xxxiii. 17), so that even from this circumstance, 
the reem may be the rhinoceros, as the Asiatic and 
part of the African rhinoceros may be the unicorn. ,, 
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The hare of Syria differs in no material respect 
from that of our own country. Dr. Russell, in hia 
" Natural History of Aleppo," indeed divides the Sy- 
rian hare into two species, which he says differ consi- 
derably in point of size— the one inhabiting the plains, 
the other the desert; both, he adds, are abundant. 
It is probable that the division here assumed is entirely 
fanciful — the difference in the size resulting from the 
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superior quality and supply of food in the one case to 
the other. 

It has been made matter of objection to the iden- 
tification of the hare with the animal mentioned in 
Scripture, that the former is not a ruminating animal. 
More minute observation baa, however, discovered that 
the hare in part chewa the cud. It is not indeed fur- 
nished with the compound stomach, peculiar to rumi- 
nating animala, but aa it sits in its form-, as its seat is 
called, in the language of the hunter, it is well known 
occasionally to bring up a portion of its food and give 
it a second mastication. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation the use of the hare 
for food was expressly forbidden. The only places in 
which it is mentioned in Scripture are Levit. xi. 8, 
and Dcut. xiv. 7. 
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CHAPTER VL 



WILD ANIMALS, CONTINUED, 



THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, OB u BEHEMOTH'* — THE APE— 
THE BADGES — THE JERBOA, OB " MOUSE " — THE 
"fEBBET."OB GECKO— THE FROG — THE OHAMSLE02T, 



THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, OE "BEHEMOTH." 

Perhaps none of the animals mentioned in Scripture 
has been the subject of more speculation than the 
one which we believe to be the Hippopotamus, or 
"Behemoth." Some interpreters have laboured to 
prove that the animal indicated is an immense 
quadruped of a genus altogether extinct, such as 
the mastodon or mammoth. Others have been 
equally strenuous in asserting the claims of the 
elephant. It seems now, however, to be generally 
allowed, that the hippopotamus is the animal re- 
ferred to. 

The hippopotamus is an inhabitant of the rivers 
and lakes of Abyssinia and Ethiopia. It was for- 
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merly found in the lower regions of the Nile. Its 
size is enormous ; the male, it is said, has been found 
seventeen feet in length, fifteen in circumference, and 
seven in height. These measurements are, however, 
perhaps somewhat exaggerated. One, killed by M. 
2Je Vaillant in the south of Africa, measured ten feet 
seven inches in length, and about nine feet in circum- 
ference. The form of the animal is uncouth in the 
highest degree. Its body is large and round, of a 
lightish brown colour, thinly covered with hair : its 
legs very short and thick ; its head disproportionately 
large ; its jaws sometimes extending upwards of two 
feet; its mouth is extremely wide, and is furnished 
with four cutting teeth of great size and strength ; 
its eyes and ears are small, and its tail short and 
thick. Though the animal is amphibious, its quadrifid 
hoofs are unconnected by membrane. 

The hippopotamus frequents the sedgy banks of 
rivers and lakes, and on the least alarm takes to the 
water, dives to the bottom, and there walks about at 
his ease. He cannot, however, remain long in the 
water without coming to the surface to breathe ; but 
he is said to do this so dexterously that his nose, 
which alone makes its appearance, is scarcely per- 
ceptible. He subsists entirely on vegetable food. 
During the night he leaves his place of retreat, and 
commits great havoc among the cultivated fields, 
eating voraciously of sugar-cane, millet, rice, and 
other grain, and destroying great quantities by his 
ponderous feet. 
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Unless when attacked, the hippopotamus is quiet 
and inoffensive; but when assaulted he becomes 
furious, and turns on his assailant with prodigious 
fierceness — his powerful teeth being then employed 
as formidable weapons. Boats he is said to attack 
with great fury, breaking them in pieces with his 
teeth, or upsetting them by raising them out of the 
water on his back. Though his motions on land 
are neither so slow nor so unwieldly as they have 
been described, the hippopotamus, when alarmed, 
always takes to the water, as he is there best able to 
manifest his strength and resolution. Burckhardt 
describes the roar of this formidable animal as of 
the most harsh and grating description, comparing 
it to the " creaking and groaning of a large wooden 
door." 

The Jews have a curious legend regarding Behe- 
moth. They believe it to be a huge animal which 
has existed from the creation of the world, and that it 
is reserved to be fattened for the feast to be enjoyed 
by pious Jews, in the days of the Messiah. At each 
draught this fabled animal swallows as much water as 
the Jordan yields in the course of six months ; and 
such is the voracity of its appetite, that every day it 
eats up the grass of a thousand hills ! 

The evidence upon which the identification of the 
hippopotamus with Behemoth of Scripture rests, may 
be shortly stated. " The author of the Book of Job 
has delineated highly-finished poetical pictures of two 
remarkable animals, behemoth and leviathan. These 
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he reserves to close his description of animated nature, 
and with these he terminates the climax of that 
discourse which he puts into the mouth of the 
Almighty. He even interrupts that discourse, and 
separates, as it were, by that interruption, these sur- 
prising creatures from those which he had described 
before ; and he descants on them in a manner which 
demonstrates the poetic animation with which he 
wrote. The two creatures evidently appear to be 
meant as companions ; to be reserved as fellows and 
associates. We are then to inquire what animals 
were likely to be thus associated in early ages, and in 
countries oordering on Egypt, where the scene of this 
poem is placed. 

" I believe," continues the author of u Scripture 
Illustrated in addition to Calmet," " that it is gene- 
rally admitted that the leviathan is the crocodile ; his 
fellow, then, could not be the elephant, which was not 
known in Egypt; or was not, at least, peculiar to 
that country, though inhabiting the interior of Africa. 

" If we had any Egyptian poems, or other writings, 
come down to us, we might possess a chance of meet- 
ing in them something to guide our inquiries ; but of 
these we are totally deprived. "We, however, may 
deem ourselves fortunate that, by means of Egyptian 
representation, we can determine this question and 
identify the animal. 

" In the great work published under the authority 
of the king of Naples, containing prints from an* 
tiquities found in Herculaneum, are some pictures of 
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Egyptian quadrupeds, in which are figures of the croco- 
dile lying among the reeds, and of the hippopotamus 
browsing on the aquatic plants of an island." Here, 
then, we find the two animals represented as compa- 
nions. The fact is confirmed by their being associated 
together on the base of the famous statue of the Nile, as 
well aB on that most curious relic of antiquity known 
by the name of the " Prronestine pavement/' which was 
found in the ruins of the temple of Fortune at Pales- 
trina, the ancient Praeneste, about twenty-five miles 
distant from Eome, and of which a plate with an ela- 
borate explanation will be found in Shaw's Travels. 

Behemoth is said in Scripture to feed " on grass 
like an ox " (Job xl. 15). This entirely agrees with 
the hippopotamus ; whereas the proper food of the 
elephant is the young branches of trees. Other por- 
tions of the description of Behemoth so fully answer 
to the hippopotamus as to leave little doubt as to its 
identity. " His strength is in the navel of the belly/' 
This cannot refer to the elephant, for though his hide 
on his back is very hard, vet it is soft and yielding 
under the belly ; but the skin of the hippopotamus is 
not only naturally thick in this as on other parts of 
his body, but is hardened and made callous by being 
dragged over the rough stones at the bottom of the 
river. " He moveth his tail like a cedar." The tail 
of the elephant is slender, but that of the hippopo- 
tamus is short, thick, and may not inaptly be compared 
to a cedar from its tapering conical snape, to smooth- 
ness, thickness, and strength. 
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The place of resort and its familiarity with water, 
still farther point out the hippopotamus as Behemoth: 
" No sudden rising of the river gives him any alarm. 
He is not borne away with the violence or rapidity of 
the stream ; but he enjoys himself as if the river ran 
with its usual flow. This is peculiarly applicable to 
the hippopotamus, but not to the elephant ; for though 
the latter may ford a river, yet he will not stem one 
that is deep and violent." 
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THE APE 



Is an inhabitant of the south-east of Asia, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and some of the other islands of the 
Eastern archipelago — one species only having hitherto 
been observed in Africa. The ape is distinguished 
from the monkeys properly so called by having neither 
tail nor cheek-pouches. From the strong resemblance 
which some of the species bear to the human figure, 
this class of animals nas ever been an object of much 
interest ; but from the few opportunities which have 
occurred of studying their habits and characters in 
their native haunts, little satisfactory is known of 
these particulars. 

The orang-outang, the most perfect of the tribe, 
and which the learned naturalist, Baron Cuvier, in his 
" Animal Kingdom,'* places next to man, is found ouly in 
the deep and dense forests of the Eastern isles. Though 
the general resemblanco to man cannot be denied, it 
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will be found, if we examine it minutely, only dis- 
tantly to approach this characteristic. In height, the 
orang-outang, when full-grown, sometimes reaches 
seven feet, and his muscular power is great in pro- 

Eortion. His body is covered with a reddish-brown 
air. On the head, neck, and back, it is long and 
coarse ; but it is thinner on the fore part of the body. 
The face, ears, and hands are naked. The forehead is 
flat, the muzzle long, and without any resemblance to 
the human chin. The mouth of the animal is wide, 
and as it is armed with some large and formidable 
teeth, its bite is very severe. The fore-legs or arms 
of the orang-outang are long and powerful, so that 
when the animal stands upright it can touch the 
ground with its Angers. It is thus enabled to walk 
upon all-fours with very little bending of its body. 
The hind-legs are short, but, from the peculiar forma- 
tion of the joints, admirably adapted for climbing. 
His hands and feet bear a considerable resemblance * 
to those of man, but the thumb is much shorter, and 
in some individuals without nails. 

fortunately this animal, which, from the nature of 
his structure, is fitted to be a very formidable enemy 
to man, is remarkably quiet and inoffensive. He feeds 
upon the wild fruits of his native forests, concealing 
himself in their deepest recesses, and never venturing 
far from their grateful shade. When pursued he flees 
towards it, and if he once. gains the trees, it is very 
difficult to shoot, and impossible to catch him ; he leaps 
from the ground to the branches, and, swinging himself 
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from branch to branch, which his powerful arms ren- 
der a matter of extreme ease, soon escapes. If wounded 
and unable to escape, He becomes furious, and makes 
a desperate resistance. 

The situation of the Ophir, whence the fleets of 
Solomon brought apes along with precious commodi- 
ties (1 Kings x. 22 ; 2 Chron. ix. 21), has been a 
subject of much dispute among the learned ; and va- 
rious places in Arabia, Eastern Africa, India, and in 
the Persian Gulf, have been successively pointed out 
as the ancient Ophir. Professor Heeren, in his learned 
work on the commerce of the Phoenicians, suggests 
that "It it very probable that this name, like those 
of Thule and others, did not designate any fixed place, 
but simply a certain region of the world, as the East 
or West Indies in modern geography. Thus Ophir 
may be understood as a general name for the rich 
South country, including the shores of Arabia, Africa, 
and India." It is only on some such supposition that 
we can account for the three years' absence of the 
fleet, and the fact of its bringing home the products 
of several countries, one great difficulty in the inquiry 
having been that of finding, within such a reasonable 
distance as was consistent with the state of navigation 
at the period, a spot in which such products could be 
found. If Professor Heeren' s hypothesis be admitted, 
we may conclude that the fleet went trading in various 
places, collecting the different commodities. 
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THE BADGES. 

The extremely defective state of knowledge of the 
natural history of the East when our English trans- 
lation of the Bible was made, has led to mistakes 
in the identification of some of the animals there 
mentioned, and, among others, of the badger. Some 
of the most learned biblical critics contend that the 
word which our translators have rendered badger, is 
in reality the name of a colour, the Chaldee version of 
the Bible alone rendering it an animal. Other commen- 
tators think that an animal is intended, but are 
unable to fix the species. Many modern interpreters, 
however, refer it to the badger. 

The badger has a thick, squat, and heavy body, 
short legs, and a slender head. Its eyes are very 
small, and its ears are small and rounded. Its body 
is covered with thick, smooth fur, and when full 
grown attains to about two feet and a half in length. 
It is a quiet, inoffensive animal, feeding upon roots, 
grass, fruit, as well as insects, and small animals, 
seldom moving abroad during day-light, but remaining 
concealed in its burrow, which it usually makes in a 
retired spot, concealing the entrance beneath the 
overhanging branches of some shrub, or tuft of 
herbage. 

M. P. Cuvier has recorded an interesting account 
of two badgers which were taken from the burrow and 
confined in a paved yard, so fenced in that they could 
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not escape. They soon unpaved a portion of the 
yard, and dug a burrow in which they remained 
during the day, coining out only at night to take 
such food as was provided for them. They were 
afterwards removed to an inclosure walled round with 
stone, and haying a small mound of earth in the 
centre. They at first tried to construct a burrow be- 
tween the stones of the wall, choosing an opening be- 
tween two stones, one of which projected over the 
other. As the place was so elevated as to make it 
necessary for them to stand on their hind -feet, and 
stretch to it, nearly the whole length of their bodies, 
their fore-claws had but little influence on the hard 
plaster. They had then recourse to a contrivance 
which showed considerable ingenuity. The male ex- 
tended himself at the foot of the wall, and the female, 
mounting upon his body, was enabled to carry on her 
operations with more effect. Finding the wall too hard 
for them, they abandoned it, and afterwards tried several 
other places without effect. It was observed that in 
all these attempts the female was the most persevering 
and energetic, selecting the places and acting as prin- 
cipal operator. Having been thus foiled in their 
attempts on the wall, they next turned to the mound 
of earth. They did not, however, at once begin to 
burrow, but dug trenches, as it were, over a consider- 
able part of the surface before they found a place which 
suited their views. They first loosened the earth with 
their snout, then dug into it with their fore-paws, 
throwing it below them towards their hind-legs, and 
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using them to throw it still farther to the rear. When 
it accumulated so much as to impede their operations, 
they retreated, pushing the heap before them, and 
thus gradually removed it from the hole. Sometimes 
one of them — generally the male — indulged in a lazy 
fit, laying himself down to rest by the side of his 
mate, thus offering considerable interruption to the 
work. Such is the substance of M. Cuvier's ac- 
count. It furnishes some very interesting glimpses 
of an animal, the retired nature of whose habits afford 
few opportunities for observation. 

Though the formidable nature of the teeth with 
which the jaws of the badger are furnished would lead 
us to expect a savage and pugnacious animal, it is in 
reality remarkably quiet and inoffensive. They live 
together in pairs, several sometimes inhabiting the 
same burrow. The female produces from three to 
five at a birth, and the young arrive at maturity in 
two years, though they afterwards continue to in- 
crease in size. When taken young they are easily 
domesticated, and are gentle and playful in their 
manners. Towards winter they become indolent and 
inactive, and doze out their time in their burrows. 

The variety of interpretations which commentators 
have put upon the words which our translators render 
" badger-skins," has been already referred to. The 
Greek and Latin versions translate them " skins dyed 
of a violet colour ;" the Syriac, " azure ;" the Arabic, 
"black;" the Coptic, "violet;" the Persic, "rams' 
skins." The Jewish interpreters; however, are agreed 
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that it is the name of an animal, but they differ in 
opinion as to its precise nature. The principal 
argument against our adoption of the badger is, 
that it is not an inhabitant of Arabia or the neigh- 
bouring countries ; nor is there any peculiarity in its 
•kin which could fit it for a covering to the tabernacle, 
to which purpose we find it was applied. It is, 
besides, nowhere met with so plentifully as to be at 
all likely to be used for this purpose : nor can it by 
any means be deemed probable that the skin of an 
animal declared unclean by the law, and which the 
Israelites were to avoid touching, or if they did hap- 
pen to touch it, were not to worship at the temple 
till the pollution was removed according to the pre- 
cept, would be employed as a covering to the sacred 
structure and its consecrated utensils, which the Le- 
vites would be often obliged to handle in performing 
the duties of their office. 

Whatever may have been the nature of the skin, 
it was evidently very highly esteemed among the He- 
brews. It was one of the articles permitted to be 
offered for the tabernacle, and formed the exclusive 
covering of that splendid structure. Of it also were 
made the shoes of the mystical bride, when, according 
to the representation of the prophet, she was richly 
adorned for the marriage : * Thou becamest mine. 
Then I washed thee with water; yea, I thoroughly 
washed away thy blood from thee, and I anointed thee 
with oil. I clothed thee also with broidered work, 
and shod thee with badger-skins ; and I girded thee 
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about with fine linen, and I covered thee with Bilk/ 9 
It is evident that in this passage badgers' skins are 
represented as a very precious and splendid substance, 
fit to be made into Bhoes for ladies of the highest 
rank, and form part of their bridal garments. In the 
book of Exodus, on the contrary, it is spoken of as 
coarse, and fit only to be made into the external 
covering for the temple and its furniture during the 
journeys of the tribes. It it not easy to reconcile 
these different representations, unless, perhaps, we 
adopt the idea of those who regard the words as indi- 
cating a particular colour* 

THE JEBBOA, OB "MOUSE." 

Almost every commentator admits, that by the 
word translated " mouse " is meant the jerboa. Allu- 
sions to this animal are not very frequent in Scrip- 
ture ; in Leviticus (xi. 29), we find it forbidden to 
the Israelites as an article of food ; it was used as a 
means of punishment of the Philistines, for their 
sacrilegious carrying away of the ark of the Lord ; 
and Isaiah (lxvi. 17) pours out his indignation against 
his countrymen for their sinfulness in eating the flesh 
of mice and other things that were unclean and 
abominable. 

The jerboa is a pretty little animal. It is very 
common in Egypt, Syria, and North of Africa, bur- 
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rowing in the sand or among ruins. When full grown, 
it is about eight inches in length ; it is covered with 
soft shining hair, of a tawny or pale yellowish colour, 
somewhat inclining to brown on the upper parts of 
its body, and white beneath. Its tail, which measures 
ten inches, and is terminated with a tuft of black 
hair, is strong and is used to support it in an upright 
position. Its fore-legs are disproportionately short, 
and are used to convey its food to its mouth in the 
manner of the squirrel. 

So extreme is the timidity of the jerboa, that it 
ventures most cautiously from its burrow or place of 
concealment, and the slightest noise is sufficient to 
cause its instant and precipitate retreat. In moving 
about it uses its hind-legs only, and at the approach 
of danger it immediately takes to flight in leaps of 
six or seven feet high, which it repeats so rapidly that, 
it is said, a man mounted on a swift horse can scarcely 
overtake it. In leaping it carries its tail stretched out, 
but standing it is curved in the form of the letter S, 
the lower part touching the ground. If surprised 
they sometimes run on all-fours, but they soon re- 
cover their erect attitude. 

The Arabs of Tripoli teach their dogs to hunt the 
antelope by first instructing them to catch the jerboa ; 
and so agile are these little creatures, that we are in- 
formed by Bruce, that he has often seen in a large 
yard or inclosure a greyhound employed a quarter of 
an hour before he could kill his diminutive adversary ; 
and had not the dog been well trained so as to make 
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use of his feet as well as his teeth, he might have 
killed two antelopes during the time that he was oc- 
cupied in killing one jerboa. 

While in Egjrpt, M. Sonini fed for some time six 
of these animals in a cage of iron wire. The first night 
of their captivity they gnawed entirely asunder the 
upright and cross-bars of their prison ; and, in order 
to secure them, he found it necessary to line the in- 
side of the cage with tin. They were fond of basking 
in the sun; and when removed into the shade clung 
close to each other, and seemed greatly to feel the de- 
privation of warmth. Gentleness and tranquillity 
appeared to be their principal characteristics. They 
suffered themselves to be stroked with great com- 
posure, and never made a noise or quarrelled even 
when food was scattered among them. No distin- 
guishing symptoms of joy, fear, or gratitude, were dis- 
coverable in their disposition ; even their gentleness 
was by no means either amiable or interesting, it ap- 
peared the effect of a cold and complete indifference 
approaching to stupidity. 

The terms in which mention is made of the offer- 
ing of the five golden mice, which tbe lords of the 
Philistines presented to appease the wrath of God, 
and avert the plague under which they suffered 
(1 Sam. vi. 4), intimate, it is supposed, that Palestine 
was very often visited by this scourge, and that the 
sufferings of the inhabitants were very severe. Such 
devastations have not been confined to Palestine. 
Strabo mentions that so vast a multitude of mice in- 
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vaded Spain as to produce a disastrous pestilence. 
Italy has also suffered by this visitation. Nor has 
our own country entirely escaped. One remarkable 
instance is recorded in Jesse's " Gleanings in Natural 
History." 



THE GECKO, OE "PEEBET." 

The word which the translators of the English Bible 
render "ferret," Bochart shows clearly to mean a 
species of lizard. "We find it mentioned in Levit. xi. 
80, along with the chameleon and the snail. The 
particular species to which it belongs is, however, not 
satisfactorily known. Several writers suggest the 
gecko, some varieties of which are found on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, in Egypt and Barbary. 

" This deadly lizard," says the Count de Lacepede, 
11 which deserves all our attention on account of its 
dangerous properties, has some resemblance to the 
chameleon; its head, almost triangular, is large in 
comparison with its body ; the eyes are very large ; 
the tongue flat, covered with small scales, and the end 
is rounded. The teeth are sharp, and so strong, that 
according to Bontius, they are able to make impressions 
on the hardest substances — even on steel. The gecko 
is almost entirely covered with little warts, more or less 
rising ; the under part of the thighs is furnished with 
a row of tubercles, raised and grooved ; the feet are 
remarkable for oval scales, more or less hollowed in the 
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middle, as large as the under surface of the toes them- 
selves, and regularly disposed one oyer another, like 
the slates on the roof of a house. The tail of the gecko 
is commonly rather longer than the body, though 
sometimes not so long ; it is round, thin, and covered 
with rings or circular bands, formed of several rows of 
very small scales. The colour of the gecko is a clear 
green, spotted with brilliant red. The name gecko 
imitates the cry of this animal, which is heard espe- 
cially before rain. It is found in Egypt, in India, at 
Amboyna, and the Moluccas. It inhabits by choice 
the crevices of half-rotten trees, as well as humid 
places. It is sometimes met with in houses, where it 
occasions great alarm, and where every exertion is 
used to destroy it speedily. Bontius writes that its 
bile is so venomous, that, if the part bitten is not cut 
away, or burned, death ensues in a few hours." 

The account of Bontius to which the Count refers 
is as follows:— "This creature, which is not only 
found in Brazil, but also in the isle of Java, belonging 
to the East Indies, and which by our people is called 
gecko, from its constant cry, is properly an Indian 
salamander. It is about a foot long ; its skin is of a 
pale or sea-green colour, with red spotB. The head is 
not unlike that of a tortoise, with a straight mouth. 
The eyes are very large, starting out of the head, with 
long and small eye-balls. The tail is distinguished 
by several white rings. Its teeth are so sharp as to 
make an impression even on steel. Each of its four 
legs has crooked claws, armed at the end with nails* 
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Its gait is very slow, but wherever it fastens it is not 
easily removed. It dwells commonly upon rotten 
trees, or among the ruins of old houses and churches. 
It oftentimes settles near the bedsteads, which makes 
the Moors sometimes pull down their huts. Its 
constant cry is gekko; but before it begins, it makes 
a kind of hissing noise. The bite of this creature is 
so venomous that the wound proves mortal, unless it 
be immediately burned with a red-hot iron or cut off. 
The blood is of a palish colour, resembling poison 
itself. 

" The Javanese used to dip their arrows into the 
blood of this creature ; and those who deal in poison 
among them — an art much esteemed in Java by both 
sexes — hang it up, with a string tied to the tail, on the 
ceiling ; by which means, it being exasperated to the 
highest pitch, sends forth a yellow liquid out of its 
mouth, which they gather in small pots set under-- 
neath, and afterwards coagulate. into a body in the 
sun. This they continue for several months together, 
by giving daily food to the creature. It is unquestion- 
ably the strongest poison in the world. The urine of 
this animal is of so corrosive a quality, that it not only 
raises blisters wherever it touches the skin, but turns 
the flesh black and causes a gangrene. The inhabitants 
of the East Indies say, that the best remedy against 
this poison is the curcumie root. Such a gekko had 
got within the body of the wall of the church in the 
Eeceif, which obliged us to have a great hole made in 
the said wall to dislodge it from thence." 
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u The gecko, says Hasselquist, " is very common 
at Cairo, as well in the houses as without. The venom 
of this animal has a singularity, in that it issues from 
the balls of its toes. It seeks all places and things 
where salt has been employed; and where it has 
walked over them, this dangerous venom marks the 
track. In the month of July, 1750, 1 saw two women 
and a girl at Cairo who narrowly escaped death from 
having eaten cheese upon which this animal had shed 
its venom. I had another occasion at Cairo of being 
convinced of the sharpness of its venom, as it ran off 
the hand of a' man who was endeavouring to catch it ; 
his hand was instantly covered with red inflamed 
pustules, attended by a sensation like that which is 
caused by the stingiDg of a nettle. It croaks at night 
almost like a frog. 1 ' 

After rain, the gecko quits its retreat ; its walk is 
not very quick ; it catches ants and worms. The eggs 
of this creature are oval, and commonly as large as a 
hazel-not. The female covers them carefully with a 
slight shelter of earth; and the heat of the sun hatches 
them. The Jesuit mathematicians sent into the East 
Indies by Louis the Fourteenth, have described a 
lizard in the kingdom of Siam, named tokaie, which is 
evidently the same as the gecko. That which they 
examined exceeded one foot in length to the end of 
the tail. The name tokaie, like that of gecko, is an 
imitation of sounds made by the creature. 
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THE FBOG. 

The frog belongs to the reptile tribe, and therefore 
properly ought not to have appeared in a work de- 
voted to " Quadrupeds ;" but as the examination of 
the leviathan and the ferret has unavoidably led us 
into descriptions of two animals to which the same 
objections apply, we think -it better also to include 
the frog and the chameleon. 

The frog is an animal too well known to require 
description. It inhabits moist places ; and such is its 
prolific nature, that in a single season one female will 
produce several hundred, or even a thousand eggs. 
Many of these are, however, destroyed by birds and 
fishes ; and the tadpoles and young frogs contribute 
largely to the support of fishes and birds, as well as 
more powerful reptiles. 

Toe chief place where the frog is mentioned in 
Scripture is in the passage in Exodus which describes 
the plagues sent upon Egypt because of the detention 
of the Hebrews. 

In Egypt the frog was an emblem of Osiris or the 
sun, the first object of idolatrous worship to the nations 
of the East. It is probable, therefore, that the Egyp- 
tians regarded it with superstitious veneration. If this 
conjecture is well-founded, says Paxton, it brings into 
view the secret reason of the secondplague ; for it is 
perfectly consistent with the Divine wisdom to punish 
a nation by means of that which they foolishly revere. 
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That the Egyptians regarded the frog as a sacred 
animal seems clear enough, but whether because they 
esteemed or disliked it, is not distinctly ascertained. 

In the vision of St. John, we find the frog used by 
the Spirit of inspiration to represent the false teachers 
find other agents of Antichrist : " I saw three unclean 
spirits, like frogs, come out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the false prophet. For they are the spirits 
of devils working miracles" (Bey. xvi. 13, 14). 
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THE CHAMELEON 



Is only once mentioned in Scripture (Levit. xi. 30). 
It is a little animal belonging to the lizard tribe, and 
is a native of India, Africa, and some of the warmer 
parts of Spain and Portugal. Its usual length is about 
ten inches, exclusive of the tail, which is prehensile, 
and measures nearly the same length as the body. 

The skin of the chameleon is covered with little 
scaly points, the interstices between which are very 
elastic, and capable of great distension. The head is 
short, thick, and covered with scales. It has no marks 
of external ears, and is said to be unaffected by sound. 
Its eyes are of a very peculiar construction; they are 
very prominent, and are covered over with the fleshy 
substance which covers the head, excepting a small hole 
over the pupil. They are capable of a great deal of 
motion, and the animal has the singular power of 
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turning them in opposite directions at the same instant. 
Ik is thus enabled to watch the approach of the flies 
which form its food ; and so rapid is the motion of its 
tongue, that it can dart it out and instantly secure them 
by means of the viscid fluid with which it is supplied. 
Another of the fabled qualities of the chameleon 
consists in its reputed power to change its colour, and 
to assume that of the surface on which it rests. This 
also is a mistake. In its natural state the colour of the 
animal is whitish-yellow ; but when it is excited, and 
its skin distended, and thus rendered almost trans- 
parent, the colour of the blood, which is violet-bine, 
appears through it, and makes the animal assume a 
sort of greenish hue, which varies in intensity as it hap- 
pens to be more or less excited. In some it occasionally . 
assumes a black colour, but the general hue varies 
between white and blue. Mr. Porbes,in his. " Oriental 
Memoirs," speaks of one which he kept for several 
weeks, which was singularly affected Dy anything 
black. It carefully avoided the skirting of the room, 
which was of that colour ; but if a black hat was put 
in its way it shrunk back and became of a jet-black 
colour. 
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